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@ Modern in Every Respect | 
WEBSTER’S | 
STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


Prepared by the same staff of authoritative editors 
who produced 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
SECOND EDITION 

















With its open, clear, fresh-looking pages, this new dic- 
tionary tempts anyone who consults it to read on and on. 
It has the most legible type-page of any dictionary for 
upper school levels. 


Ets vocabulary is based on an exhaustive investigation of | 
textbooks and on the collateral and outside reading of 


young people. New scientific terms are included. 


The simplicity and clearness of its definitions, its care- 
fully discriminated synonyms and illuminating etymolo- 
gies offer invaluable help to students. 


Over 57,000 entries—1,200 illustrations—8' color plates— ® 
Bound in dark blue cloth with gold stamping 


Price $2.48 Indexed $2.72 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


88 Lexington Avenue - ~ New York, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL USAGE AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


for High School Groups 


Practical handbooks of usable knowledge in 
brief and attractive form. 


SOCIAL USAGE—Stephenson, Millett 


UO NE are vcs pce oaine sore ioe oe ates 2S¢ 
"RODE OR DOCU CONES. 5 ono bies ccc vests cecewetion 10c 
A Test on Manners for Juniors..............05 25¢ 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—Prosser, Palmer, Anderson 
Selecting an Occupation....40c Practice Book. . .20¢ 


REE TOD: cc raiciece sox ais 25c .1S¢ 

A Health Program........ 40c . © ete 

Keeping Physically Fit. .... .36c = © cee 

Taking a Look at Yourself. . .36c . + one 
Teachers Manual.......50c 

VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORIES—Cleeton 

For Women......... Ge For Mien... <0... 2000: 10c 
Teachers Manual. ......25¢ 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 








Nine Weeks’ | 
SUMMER | 
SESSION 


Beginning June 19 
Closing August 18 


Fully Accredited Work 


Address: Director Summer Session 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


| 
| 
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Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter future. 
For already they’ve taught her the importance of gum mas- 





ps 
edge in sage to a brilliant, winning smile! 
ES, THANKS to her teachers, the They often need invigorating mas- ° micas acai chil dhood fe ‘oneeiian oom 
. .25c smile that’s so charming in this _ sage to rouse circulation in the gum one ones enle, cendes feuds which deprive the 
“TBS little girl should be utterly irresis- | walls and help make gums firmer. gums of stimulation, rob them of exercise. 
Anderson tible when she reaches eighteen. For Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid This lack of vigorous chewing makes gum 
ok. . .20c already they’ve given her an excel- aid in gum massage. For Ipana is de- massage important to sound dental health. 
<a lent start toward a future of spar- _ signed not only to clean teeth to a 
a kling teeth and healthier gums. Al- new, brighter sparkle but, with mas- 
9 ready she has learned in school this _sage, to help stimulate the gums. 
Cleeton all-important oral hygiene lesson— 
- 10 that regular massage of the gums is Send for Free 
as essential as cleaning the teeth. Dental Hygiene Chart 
GHT As modern dental scienceexplains Our attractive colored wall chart, 
Illinois —and so many modern educators “Why Do Teeth Ache??’ adds inter- 
adil teach—gums are often deprived of _ est to dental hygiene programs. Send 
— exercise by today’s soft foods. Lack for it now, giving name of your 








of vigorous chewing helps make 
gums weak and sensitive. Then, 
often, they flash that warning tinge 
of “pink” on your tooth brush. 
Modern gums need special care. 





school, principal or superintendent, 
grade and number of pupils en- 
rolled. Address Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, Educational Department 29, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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@ Thanks to America’s teachers, many 
grown-ups, too, have a better knowledge of 
dental care. For the youngsters instructed in 
gum massage often bring home to parents 
this sound and simple oral hygiene lesson. 
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BEGINNING JUNE 26 
CLOSING AUGUST 5 


Teachers requiring cred- 
its for purpose of certifica- 
tion or who are candidates 
for degrees will find the 
program of courses in 
Temple University Sum- 
mer Sessions ideally 
adapted to “their needs. 
Send for complete catalog 
and descriptive folder 
containing recreational 
interests. All classes com- 
mence June 26th and close 
August Sth. 


Address office of the Reg- 
istrar— Broad St. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia. 











PHILADELPHIA . 








TEMPLE 


University 


PENNA. 


































UNIVERSITY of 
PITTSBURGH 


1939 SUMMER SESSIONS 





N extensive program of 

courses in the liberal arts, 
engineering, business admin- 
istration, and education is of- 
fered for undergraduate and 
graduate students and is ar- 
ranged in successive sessions 
of two, four, six, and eight weeks 
from June 5 to August 25. 


For Bulletins and Information 
Address: The Director 
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HE " 
COLORADO 


COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe: 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


| .* = 19 to July 21 
| July 24 to Aug. 25 





Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
| Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 

nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. P) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
oO Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(J Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

Name 
St. and No 
City and State 
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Prepare American Youth Today 


for wise citizenship tomorrow 
with 


BUILDING AMERICA 
a photographic magarine of modern problems 
Prepared by Staff Members of 
THE SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 
James E. Mendenhall, Editor 






1938-39 en 

Building America is a pioneer 
publication in “placing the fresh 
stuff of life in schools for study’— 
a series of study units presenting 
significant aspects of American social, 


AVIATION 


CRIME economic and cultural life. Each unit 
FUEL a_ highly informative visualization 
of the field, its problems, achieve 

WOMEN ments, shortcomings, and possibili- 
TAXES ties. Building America fits into 
LUMBER and enriches Social Study units, is 
a valuable reference, and furnishes 


BUSINESS 


objective studies and facts relative 
rahi a to human welfare and betterment, 
LIBERTIES Invaluable as basic or complemen- 
tary material in many fields of study 
25 from the fifth grade on through 
college. A curriculum, new in method 
and content, conforming to highest 
educational standards, 
Single copies, postpaid, each 30c, 
Year subscription (8 units), ppd. $2, 
Multiple subscriptions to one address 
as low as $1.25. eac 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
giving titles, curriculum areas, prices, 


PICTURE SCRIPTS 
Reading Practice Material 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
in Early Elementary Grades 
Edited and Developed by 
Staff Members of Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New Titles 
PN pa t@)) |e) 


DON'T WASH 
MY EARS 


HOW TO 
MAKE TOYS 


THE COAST 
GUARD 








other 
titles also 
available 








Classroom 

quantities 
as low as 
15c ea. 





















AN OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 
TOWARD SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


The Picture Script Series with all 
the rich value the Lincoln school 
background implies, provides a 
wealth of helpful material on si 
jects of interest to children. 


Stories are clear, fresh and vigorous, 
and contain those elements which ap- 
peal most to children—humor, ac- 
tion, suspense and satisfying outcome, 
Picture Scripts, beautifully illus- 
trated, have simple vocabulary-con- 
trolled text; are invaluable for en- 
riching the theme of a unit or pro- 
ject, and may be used as basic text, 
as remedial readers, or as vis 
educational material, 

The exceptionally well rounded pro- 
gram of 30 titles published includes 
Social studies, Science and Literature, 
Single copies, ppd., each 15c. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


giving titles, curriculum areas, prices. 










TRAINS OF 
LONG AGO 


EXPERIMENT 
Tere) 4 






and 24 
other titles 


12c Ea. 
in lots 
fe) fa 01 0) 
assorted 
titles 













E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
Educational Publishers Milwauke® 















| AT LAST—A Practical Musical Instrument—At a Minimum Cost 
| Keys of C and B flat 

| THE MELODY FLUTE 

| Mail Order Price to Schools and School Children 50c 





lent with Piano. 








C Flute 14 inches—B flat Flute 1514 inches 
Made of Stout Musical Instrument Brass Tubing—Nickel Plated—Practically In- 
destructible—Ma“e in U.S.A.—Range over two Octaves—Standard Pitch—Excel- 
C Flute preferred by Schools 

Ls Very practical for the beginner. Ideal for 
EASY to BLOW EASY to PLAY Schools ani Youth Organizations. Eniorsed 
by Public Education Directors of Music, Supervisors ani Teachers. Used in large numbers in Elemen- 
tary and High Schools, 4th grade and up. Affords a most simple way of making music and an attrac- 
tive means for study of rudiments. Instructor (43 pages) FREE with each flute. 
Postage and packing charges—Per Order—1 Flute 10c, 2 to 11 Flutes 20c, 12 or more, no charge. 
Details on request. Flute and Instructor sent to teachers on approval. 


MELODY FLUTE CoO., Laurel, Maryland 
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Published monthly, except July and August, 
by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 


Entered as second-class matter April 16, 
1928, at the postoffice at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, Editor 
M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, 
Assistant Editor 


Publication Office, 
400 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 





The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 
for membership in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association entitles the member 
to receive the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
except the Education Bulletin, for which the 
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Subscriptions to nonmembers, $2.00 a year 
without the Education Bulletin. Subscrip- 
tions to nonmembers including the Education 
Bulletin, $2.25 a year. 

Members are requested to report promptly 
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Delegates Reports 


Has your delegation to the State Convention reported on the work of the 
House of Delegates and the various meetings? If so, you know something of 
the painstaking work of such committees as the Executive Council, Teacher Wel- 
fare, Survey of School Costs, Legislation, Resolutions, and Ethics, and also the 
Treasurer and the NEA State Director. Did they report on the Assembly of 
Presidents of Convention Districts and Local Branches, which dealt with pro- 
fession problems of the teacher, such as Credit Unions, Group Hospitalization, 
Group Insurance, the Program of the NEA, and Plans of Work? Their reports, 
the Convention Issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and this issue 
provide material for several profitable meetings of our 295 Local Branches. Do 
you have a clear picture of the way Members, Local Branches, Convention Dis- 
tricts, House of Delegates, and Appointive and Elective Committees function in 
our voluntary, democratic Association? 

Is there any phase of legitimate effort to promote the general educational 
welfare of the State, to protect and advance the interests of our members, to 
advance educational standards that is not receiving intelligent and effective con- 
sideration by the PSEA? 
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EDUCATORS PROTECTION 


IS LIKE A GOOD WINTER COAT 


Like that new winter coat, Educa- 
tors is a tangible, practical purchase. 
It protects yourincome from the sick- 
nesses, accidents, and quarantines 
with which winter constantly threat- 
ens you. It enables you to enjoy 
winter’s pleasures in the knowledge 
that you'll have help in meeting 
possible doctor, drug, and hospital 
bills. It provides a special hospital 
benefit .... 
pletely up-to-the-minute. And pro- 
vides against the countless disabil- 
ities which don’t require hospitali- 
zation. You’ll be proud to be Ed- 
ucators-protected. 

For as little as $15 to $30 you can 
cloak yourself in Educators security, 


which makes it com- | 





which entitles you to weekly benefits | 


in case of 
@ Sickness 
@ Accident 
@ Hospitalization* 
@ Quarantine 


*Educators pays 50% extra benefits for 8 





to 16 weeks of hospitalization — up to | 


$37.50 per week. 
Face the rest of the winter unafraid. Mail 
the coupon today. 
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EDUCATORS 


MUTUAL A. & H. ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 


| Exercises in front and back sec- 
BY tions; complete Text material 
in center section. Tests furnished with class orders. 


ELEMENTARY---“Keys to Good Lang- 
uage” for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Ach- 
ievement Tests) - List Price - - 40c Each 
JUNIOR HIGH---“Keys to Good Eng- 
lish” for Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Ach- 
ievement Tests) List Price - - - 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH---“Keys to English Mas- 
tery” for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 
Tests) List Price 75c Each 
USUAL 20°, DISCOUNT 


Inspection Copies 
FREE 












CHILD’S HEALTH 


Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 


All Material for complete 
course at one low cost. 
The authors, John A. 
Thackston and James F. 
Thackston, are authorities 
on Health education. Ma- 
terial contains most suc- 
cessful elements developed 
during years of classroom 
testing. Each book furnishes all TEXT and 
ACTIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price . . 40c Each 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price . . . 45c Each 
USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
— Copies 


















DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES | through 8 
Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill mater- 
ial, properly selected and 
presented to develop per- 
fection in basic funda- 
mentals. Drill material 
covers 36 weeks .. . gives 
reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detach- 
ing. 


DRILL TABLETS - Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Ea. 
USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 


Sl Dat 1 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND INSPECTION COPIES 


THE ECONOMY CO. 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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on this summer- 
vacation cruise to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


in conjunction with the 
8th Biennial Congress 


W.F. E. A. 


A rare chance to live an entire 
summer aboard ship, with a 
joyous round of salt-air relaxa- 
tion, entertainment and good 
companionship, enhanced by 
trips ashore in friendly foreign 
countries. 5% days in Rio de 
Janeiro for the Congress of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations. (N.E.A. delegates 
to San Francisco may join cruise 
at New Orleans July 10). 


Sailing by specially-chartered 
Holland-America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 


From New York July 5 
From New Orleans July 10 
Back in New York August 27 


Visiting Havana, Curacao, 
Venezuela, Pernambuco, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5% 
days at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


14,650 MILES 53 DAYS 


*500 up 


Plan now for this new-type vaca- 
tion... Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Outstanding National Issues 


H. STYLES BRIDGES 
U. S. Senator, Concord, N. H. 





America is on the march today 
in search of a new sense of values. 
It is a problem that faces every 
generation, but in view of the 
topsy-turvy condition of civiliza- 
tion today with its delicate balances 
between war and peace, starvation 
and prosperity, dictatorship and 
free democracy, it is a problem that 
cannot be allowed to wait in the 
hope that a happy solution will 
fall into our laps. 

In our government of the peo- 

















ple, for the people, and by the 
people, the challenge and threat to 
our American heritage of democracy and progress must be 
met by decisive forward action if the United States is to 
survive to fulfill a destiny as the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive nation the world has ever seen. It is fundamental 
and essential now that our democracy take a new look at the 
social and economic program that is to rescue us from the 
depths, and place us on the pinnacle of America’s hopes for 
the future. 

Almost everywhere in the world, a change of government 
policy has been a signal for conflict. Let us be thankful that 
the basis of American government is popular opinion, 
capable of revision without the aid of the terrible spectre of 
war. I do not hesitate to say that our very first object or 
goal is to see that we keep our democracy of opinion to 
govem us. But this democracy of people’s opinion must be 
well informed. Liberty and democracy cannot live in a 
vacuum! They must have their roots deep down in the soil 
of our American daily life. If democracy and progress are 
to be perpetuated, they must adapt their program and tools 
to modern times. 

I greet you today as the keepers of the natural forums of 
democracy in our land,—our schools and universities. If 
progress in America depends on the people, then it is you 
who serve democracy and liberalism. The very existence of 
your positions implies the deep-rooted desire of America 
for a fuller and richer life. Here is the flowering of the 
democratic spirit,—the will to want and create better con- 
ditions for the future than existed in the past,—the will to 
support the agencies that make our democratic ideals 
effective. 


Today, America walks in the shadow of a national de- 
pression. The tread of the feet of the unemployed thunders 
in our ears. The machinery of our American industries has 
faltered. Our heritage of individual initiative has been 
drugged into the coma of government support. The public 
relief, that used to be a charity, has now become a national 
industry. It is high time we found out not what’s right with 
America, but what’s wrong with America and right it. 


The whole problem boils down to the question of what 
in American life is of most worth? The Founding Fathers 
of this country answered this question in terms of the needs 
of their day. On many battlefronts they pitted their energies 
against the tyranny of government, of want, of religious and 
racial hatred, as well as the age-old tyrannies of ignorance 
and selfishness. In their eyes, human personality held the 
center of the stage. Government was merely the means of 
developing and guiding, but not controlling it. 

Today, as members in the service of education, we seek 
for vision as clear and as well adapted to current conditions 


H. STYLES BRIDGES 
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We must not let a national indifference become a 
stepping stone to dictatorship. 


and needs as was the vision of the founding fathers. The 
preservation of this country and democracy depends on our 
quest. We cannot wait indefinitely to make up our minds 
about this rapidly changing world of today. We must get 
our bearings and watch our compass. We are living in 
troubled times, and America needs you to educate, train, 
guide, and develop the young people who are to influence 
the progress of the country. The preservation of our form 
of government is challenged and we have no choice but to 
meet it. No one can save our democracy but ourselves, and 
it’s time we did it. 

We have builded this country into a great and prosperous 
country under the principle of little government, under a 
doctrine of liberty with the free development of the in- 
dividual, a liberty that was not only an end, but a means to 
build up to a minimum level, in cultivating all the possi- 
bilities to develop the creative capacity, the dynamic inherent 
energy and ability that make up the heritage of Americans. 
Today, the little government has become the huge govern- 
ment. The gentle cub has become the snarling lion. Our 
government has spread its influence and fingers until it 
enters, and in a large degree controls, every phase of our 
life’s interests. America has allowed a huge and almost 
indestructible bureaucracy of selfish interests to be built up 
to run all life in America. We have been too absorbed in 
our own everyday affairs to see what has taken place. Agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce,—the keystones of our 
prosperity have been burdened almost to the breaking point 
by the tinkering of impractical theorists who have never 
faced the consequence of their actions. It is not by the 
consolidation, centralization, or concentration of powers, 
but by their distribution, that good government is effected. 
Were we directed from Washington when to sow, and 
when to reap, we should soon want for bread. The progress 
of this country depends so much upon the initiative of the 
individual that the American public must be made to realize 
that “the circuses-and-handouts-will-keep-the-people-happy” 
attitude of the government is dangerous to our fundamental 
existence. We cannot rest on the laurels won in years gone 
by. Our existence is measured in terms of what is being 
done today and what is being projected for tomorrow. We 
must have continued growth to survive. We cannot, and 
we must not permit a retrogression, and we will not take 
this downward road if we can intelligently inform and 
awaken the public interest. 


We must draw a line, here and now, in America in 1938. 
We have gone through a period of falling values, increased 
and appalling unemployment, slackened initiative and fanci- 
ful plans with Reform fighting Recovery. Surely it is rea- 
sonable to believe that we can have recovery without ruin. 
We must have compromise, decent freedom, and helpful 
assistance, rather than prohibition, experiment, regimenta- 
tion, and autocratic ruling if America is to be restored to 
a prosperous and progressive liberalism. Just as no one has 
ever produced his best under threat of master punishment, 
so no nation can ever progress its standards under a dictator 
point of view. The true foundation of our American re- 
publican government is the equal right of every citizen in 
his person and property, and in their management, and it 
is your responsibility to teach and instill these cardinal 
principles into our people. 


*From an address before the 1938 Harrisburg Convention of PSEA. 
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In our great nation is transacted half the business of the 
world. If we restore our business to full capacity, the hun- 
ger and fear that haunt our country today will vanish like 
darkness at the dawn. It can be done. America lacks 
nothing to do it. We have done it before. But to do it 
we must get a common denominator for business and gov- 
ernment. We cannot expect industry to prosper itself, nor 
us, if we adopt policies to sabotage our products with the 
competition of cheap foreign goods from sub-par standards 
of living and labor under lowering of trade barriers. We 
cannot expect industry to expand for more employment if we 
confiscate by taxation the profits necessary to finance such 
expansion. We cannot expect capital to keep the country 
prosperous under partisan administration of labor standards 
of organization that has made more knaves than it has 
broken. We cannot expect to put the country on a paying 
basis by increasing, by every device, the public debt, on 
the principle of the temporary added funds being a public 
blessing. We cannot expect to increase the dignity, prestige, 
and permanence of our government if we preach the “friend 
of all nations” attitude of foreign relations without the 
national defense necessary to prevent being imposed upon. 
We cannot expect the stability of prosperity for our coun- 
try under a program that changes from day to day in the 
face of common experience. No laws can win the coopera- 
tion of our citizens when arbitrary regulations spring from 
bureaus which have lost their sense of trusteeship, and can 
think only in terms of party politics or class warfare. 

Today, the future of American democracy faces a crisis. 
We must realize that there is a limit to waste and incom- 
petence which cannot be extended without endangering our 
continued existence in a nation of liberty and freedom. We 
must strive for tomorrow’s America as well as for today’s 
progress. 

I believe there will never come a time,—there will never 
be an emergency,—there will never arise a problem when, 
in the history of our Republic, wisdom will dictate, or neces- 
sity demand,—the weakening, impairment, or abandonment 
of the American principle of public opinion authority for 
government. This Republic has never feared an enemy 
from without, and we must not let it fear enemies from 
within. We must maintain that fine balance between the 
various independent branches of our government which 
American tradition demands. We must cling to the rights 
and privileges granted by our Constitution,—the surrender 
of which is bound to undermine the nation. We must 
demand that the government give back to the people the 
authority which belongs to them, and share with them the 
responsibility for making this country the great and pros- 
perous nation which nature and our founders intended. We 
must not let a national indifference become a stepping stone 
to dictatorship. 

We maintain our educational system not only that the 
individual may benefit, but also that the state and nation 
may continue, go forward, and prosper. It is your respon- 
sibility to teach so that the affairs of state and nation are 
brought home to that individual as personal matters. The 
problems of freedom and democracy concern all classes. To 
forget that means disaster. For such selfishness, democracy 
exacts a hard penalty. In the end, we pay the penalty. The 
society that is too busy, preoccupied, or disorganized to 
work out the orderly social processes that insure the lives 
of its members as individuals, loses its freedom. Con- 
temporary life in the cause of democracy must be revitalized, 
and you are the leaders to do it. If our people are not to 
fall a prey to the humbugs, the selfish, and the fanatics, 


they must have sound, courageous leaders to teach them the — 


truths. That responsibility is yours. The purpose is clear. 
The ways and means are within your hands to keep America 
on the progressive road of liberalism and democracy. 


February, 1939 


World Federation 


UR House of Delegates at the State Convention in 
Harrisburg, December 28, 1938, approved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That this Association urge all teachers to continue to 
promote international good will. Toward this end the 
officers are directed during the ensuing school year to 
undertake a more active campaign than heretofore 
through the PSEA with the cooperation of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations and in coopera- 
tion with the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. 

In conformity with the spirit of this resolution, President 
Reuben T. Shaw has invited the teachers of the nation to 
contribute from five to twenty-five cents to an emergency 
fund. The money thus collected will be used to coordinate 
the work of the Committee on International Relations and 
the World Federation of Education Associations. Expendi- 
tures from the fund will be made upon authorization by 
President Paul Monroe of the WFEA and President Shaw 
of the NEA. 


Wherever the invitation has been extended to groups of 
teachers the response has been beyond all expectations. 
Groups of teachers assembled in conventions in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Illinois, and Indiana have 
already contributed several hundred dollars. Other teachers 
organizations are giving thoughtful consideration to the 
opportunity. It is a freewill mass response to a special need 
—it does not involve membership either in the NEA or the 
WFEA. Address communications to the Committee on 
International Relations, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


House Committee on Education 

1939 Session of Legislature 

Stewart, J. T., Chairman, 204 Savings & Trust Bldg., Indiana, 
Indiana Co. 


Sollenberger, D. Raymond, Vice-chairman, 314 Plum St., Williams- 
burg, Blair Co. 


Bohn, John C., 1445 South Main St., Hanover Twp., Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne Co. 


Bronson, Howard F., Phoenixville, Chester Co. 

Chervenak, Michael C., Jr., Timmerman Hill, Portage, Cambria Co. 
Cohen, Herbert B., 124 East Market St., York, York Co. 
Cortese, Americo V., 908 South 8th St., Philadelphia 

Fauset, Crystal Bird, 5403 Vine St., Philadelphia 

Fullerton, W. Sharp, R. D. 8, New Castle, Lawrence Co. 
Haines, Kenneth G., Rebersburg, Centre Co. 

Hamilton, Robert S., 3838 Terrace St., Philadelphia 

Hoffman, John N., 335 Market St., Bangor, Northampton Co. 
Holland, Elmer J., 2721 Shelly St., Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 
Leydic, Kenneth L., 400 Second Ave., Tarentum, Allegheny Co. 
McClester, Albert B., 556 Third St., Butler, Butler Co. 
McNally, Michael J., 1411 South 54th St., Philadelphia 
O’Dare, James J., 813 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 

Peacock, Vance D., 105 Cherry Ave., Houston, Washington Co. 
Riley, Raymond L., 233 West St., Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 
Rothenberger, Otis S., Leesport, Berks Co. 

Serrill, William W., Kellettville, Forest Co. 

Shearer, William R., 261 Conway St., Carlisle, Cumberland Co. 
Snyder, Frank E., Liberty, Tioga Co. 

Tarr, Burton E., Hopwood, Fayette Co. 

Taylor, Ray E., 212 Locust St., Harrisburg, Dauphin Co. 
Trout, Harry E., 49 South Hazel St., Manheim, Lancaster Co. 
Van Allsburg, John E., R. D. North East, Erie Co. 

Wagner, Paul L., 634 East Broad St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill. Co. 
Webster, Raymond C., 1224 Olive St., Coatesville, Chester Co. 
Welsh, Elwood B., 1330 East Oxford St., Philadelphia 
Wilkinson, Don, 73 Bedford St., Forty Fort, Luzerne Co. 
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The State Convention 


HE State Convention at Harrisburg, December 27-29, 

1938, was notable for the lively interest of delegates in 
teacher problems, and decisive action of the House of 
Deiegates on matters of policy. While the Association’s 
constitution provides that Local Branches may send one 
delegate for every 100 members or major portion thereof, 
provided that one delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch, the largest number of delegates to the House of 
Delegates up to 1938 was 614; but last month’s House of 
Delegates was composed of 631 official delegates. Evidently 
the smaller Local Branches including schools of education 
and colleges sent representation. 


A unique general session was the Wednesday forenoon 
Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and Local 
Branches, which considered the following professional 
problems of the teacher: Credit Unions, Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Group Insurance, and the program of the National 
Education Association. The symposium on Credit Unions, 
conducted by Julia D. Connor, Managing Director, Penn- 
sylvania Credit Union League, 312 Kline Building, Harris- 
burg, will probably result in the formation of a Credit Union 
in each of our 295 Local Branches. Need for such credit 
and investment organizations exists, and their desirability 
and reliability have been established. The last hour of the 
forenoon’s program was devoted to Plans of Work: Social 
and Professional Programs, Strengthening the Organization, 
Dissemination of Professional Information, and Coopera- 
tion with the President and PSEA Headquarters Staff. 


The address on “The American Way” by Frank E. Gwynn, 
Commander, American Legion, Pennsylvania Department, 
Allentown, while short, drove home the need of guarding 
American ideals of initiative, thrift, and democracy and 
strengthened the bonds of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the American Legion and the PSEA. Participation 
of 85 in the annual dinner of the Legion Liaison League at 
the University Club attested the interest of schoolmaster 
legionnaires in public education. 

Without doubt, the outstanding imported speaker of the 
convention was U. S. Senator H. Styles Bridges, Concord, 
N. H., who discussed National Issues. He climaxed the 
three-day session of two meetings of the House of Delegates, 
five department meetings, 35 meetings of sections and round 
tables, and three general sessions. 


House of Delegates 


The House of Delegates examined critically the reports of 
committees and did not hesitate to amend them and to veto 
some of their recommendations. Probably the most notable 
committee report was that presented by J. Frank Faust, 
president, on School Costs. The study was made by direc- 
tion of the 1937 House of Delegates and dealt with school 
costs, taxation, ability to support education, sources of 
revenue, and equitable distribution of State subsidies. The 
splendid work of the committee met with general approval, 
but objections were made to the recommendations for rais- 
ing money and the House of Delegates voted, “That this 
Association does not go on record as initiating or favoring 
a sales tax or an income tax for Pennsylvania.” The 
Majority, evidently, approve of our Association’s presenting 
the needs of education but favor leaving to the Legislature 
the finding of the necessary revenues. 


Two other actions by the House of Delegates under new 
business stand out: 

1. That in the appointment of a committee of five to 
study proposed changes in the retirement system, at least one 
actuarial expert be included on that committee either as an 
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active member of that committee or in an advisory capacity. 

2. That this Association urge all teachers to continue to 
promote international good will. Toward this end the of- 
ficers are directed during the ensuing school year to under- 
take a more active campaign than heretofore through the 
PSEA with the cooperation of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations and in cooperation with the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 


Proceedings 


A 57-page stenographic report in mimeograph form of 
the proceedings of the House of Delegates has been mailed 
to each delegate. From the limited supply of copies on 
hand, requests for copies will be filled by PSEA Headquarters, 
400 North Third St., Harrisburg. 


Analysis of House of Delegates 


HE extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated 
by the tabulations appearing below: 


CHGtGet RESENCIW 9505s 6 6 os He ne oo kes wa ee eee 355 
DTN PENNE 6 oi. y awe ce veccdcenvesseneess 61 
Elementary School Principals ................00005 47 
Sy Se PIRI 5590s sk civs cakusesuaeasess 37 

College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
LODGEW Sir ie ce Nae dali Naha t uae 36 
eee errr rer errr er 27 
Seperate aid TRIN wos ec censecenes 12 
Assistant County Superintendents .................. 12 
Coney SPOR oo oe se seeeiiessccencene’ 10 
Junior High School Principals .................... 10 
WN x ods essen tsa ueansaneawSaennenneda 8 
COSC MNOS OS at al lc, = au Sart eae 5 
nt Re ee ere 2 
Sees POO. oko vn cavesewenedewscdeawas 2 
DBE eget ERG oan eae 3g or oe araialy or ase ete tare 2 
Department of Public Instruction .................. 1 
SEUSS 88 a Srel scare ek as 1 
Associate Superimbendent . ... 6.5255 cece ca ceees 1 
a eee 1 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan School ........... 1 
631 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Under date of January 13, 1939, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Associate Secretary, National Municipal League, 309 East 
34th Street, New York City, reported that the three standing 
committees of the PSEA by means of preferential ballots 
by mail had elected chairmen for 1939 as follows: 


Legislation, Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Resolutions, Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Teacher Welfare; Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 


Skill, trusteeship, scientific method, these three, which are 
obviously related to one another, indicate the main sources 
of strength in modern civilization.—L. P. Jacks. 


* *e * 


The manner in which one single ray of light, one single 
precious hint, will clarify and energize the whole mental 
life of him who receives it, is among the most wonderful 
and heavenly of intellectual phenomena.—Arnold Bennett. 
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Results of the Election Walter R. Douthett, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, 
é : Darby 

President: Thomas Francis, Supt., Lackawanna County, Blanche Foster, Classroom Teacher, Tilden Jr. H. S. 
Scranton 66th and Elmwood, Philadelphia 


Second Vice-President: N. R. Casillo, New Castle 

Committee on Legislation: (Six members to serve for two 
years) R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg; Ben H. Byers, 
Elizabeth; Arthur W. Ferguson, York; Lucy W. Glass, 
Harrisburg; Carmon Ross, Edinboro; J. C. Werner, 
Coraopolis. (Three members to serve for one year) : 
I. D. App, Harrisburg; Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill 
Haven; Bela B. Smith, Kingston. 

Committee on Resolutions: (Six members to serve for two 
years) E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh; Ray M. Cole, 
Bloomsburg; Aelfric James, Sr., Easton; Charles S. 
Miller, Slippery Rock; George Albert Weidensaul, 
Upper Darby; Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh. 
(Three members to serve for one year): H. B. Martz, 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh; H. L. Offner, Edinboro; 
William M. Pollard, Mercer. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare: (Two members to serve 
for three years) Bruce C. Birch, 152 Carnegie Avenue, 
Wilson; Edwin C. Broome, 217 E. Sedgwick Street, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Convention City: Harrisburg was selected as the permanent 
Convention City. 


NEA State Delegates to the San 
Francisco Convention, July 2-6, 1939 
1. Officers of the Association 
Thomas Francis, President, Court House, Scranton 
J. Frank Faust, First Vice-President, High School, 
Chambersburg 
N. R. Casillo, Second Vice-President, 211 W. Winter 
Avenue, New Castle 
Executive Secretary, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, Committee on Legis- 
lation, Supt. of Schools, York 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on Resolu- 
tions, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on Teacher 
Welfare, 217 E. Sedgwick St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


2. Presidents of Departments 

J. G. Allen, Administrator, Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, Scotland 

A. E. Bacon, Supt. of Schools, Wilkes-Barre 

Sarah E. Crowell, Classroom Teacher. 121 Chestnut 
Street, Harrisburg 

Frederick G. Henke, Classroom Teacher, Allegheny 
College, Meadville 

Willard M. Stevens, Classroom Teacher, 111 Center 
Avenue, Mt. Pleasant 


3. Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central 
J. E. Nancarrow, Administrator, 712 Louisa Street, 
Williamsport 
Eastern 
Edwin D. Clauss, Classroom Teacher, 2310 Tilghman 
Street, Allentown 
Midwestern 
Helen A. Maxwell, Classroom Teacher, 2411 High- 
land Avenue, New Castle 
Northeastern 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Classroom Teacher, 172 
Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern 
Willis E. Pratt, Administrator, Court House, Erie 
Southeastern 


Southern 
J. Maclay Kelley, Classroom Teacher, 321 West Main 


Street, Mechanicsburg 


Western 
Harriet W. Morgan, Classroom Teacher, 1000 North 
Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh 
H. V. Herlinger, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh 


4. Elected by the House of Delegates 


John B. Boyer, Asst. Supt., Northumberland County, 
Sunbury 
Karl M. Brewer, Supervising Principal, 231 Dixon 
Ave., DuBois 
W. Lester Carver, Classroom Teacher, 332 Welsh 
Avenue, Wilmerding 
Harold J. Colton, Supervising Principal, 360 Murray 
Street, Bridgeville 
E. M. Crouthamel, Supervising Principal, 206 W. 
Broad Street, Souderton 
Frank A. Frear, Supt., Susquehanna County, Montrose 
John L. Getz, Classroom Teacher, 141 North Keesey 
Street, York 
Levi Gilbert, Supt. of Schools, Altoona 
Beulah M. Hall, Classroom Teacher, 37 Boundary 
Avenue, Red Lion 
Clara R. Hardy, Elementary School Principal, 1005 
Evans Street, McKeesport 
Ralph Heiges, Classroom Teacher, 1130 Grant Street, 
Indiana 
Wilhelmine E. Hummel, Classroom Teacher, 7205 
Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia 
Aelfric James, Sr., Classroom Teacher, 801 Spring 
Garden Street, Easton 
Mrs. Anna G. Kelley, Classroom Teacher, Palm Garden 
Village, Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh 
Lloyd M. Kingsley, Classroom Teacher, 324 North 
Martin Street, Titusville 
Robert T. Laing, Supervising Principal, Knox 
Joseph A. McClymonds, Classroom Teacher, 178 Derry 
Street, Etna 
Daniel P. McLaughlin, Classroom Teacher, 23 West 
Walter Street, Summit Hill 
Paul N. Marsh, High School Principal, 306 O’Connor 
Street, Ford City 
O. Edgar Reynolds, Classroom Teacher, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville 
H. R. Ruch, Classroom Teacher, 342 N. 15th Street, 
Allentown 
Elizabeth Smithgall, Classroom Teacher, 549 West 
Lemon Street, Lancaster 
Edward F. Westlake, Supervising Principal, 610 Al- 
lison Avenue, Washington 
Amos W. Zerbe, Supt., Schuylkill County Schools, 
Pottsville 
“2 » 
Drudgery is as necessary to call out the treasures of the 
mind as harrowing and planting those of the earth. 
—Margaret Fuller. 
x a 
From time to time I meet with a youth in whom I can 
wish for no alteration or improvement, only I am sorry to 
see how often his nature makes him quite ready to swim 
with the stream of time; and it is on this I would always 
insist that man in his fragile boat has the rudder placed in 
his hand, just that he may not be at the mercy of the waves, 
but follow the direction of his own insight.—Goethe. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


1. The Association recommends that the teacher educa- 
tion program place more emphasis on the problem of ac- 
quainting teachers in service and new members of the 
profession with the challenge presented by the non-academic 
pupil, especially since such pupils are now being retained in 
school for a longer period. We recommend the appoint- 
ment of a commission to work with other agencies now 
studying this problem, and urge that sufficient finances be 
made available to develop a study which will aid in meeting 
this pressing educational problem. 

2. The Association recommends that teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the public schools give more attention to the 
problem of re-organizing its program so that the ability of 
gifted youth may be used to its fullest capacity in developing 
competent leaders. 

3. The Association calls attention to the professional 
obligation of each teacher in every department of the school 
to participate in the guidance functions of teaching to the 
end that the public schools shall more effectively perform 
their major objective of preparing our future citizens to func- 
tion intelligently, altruistically, and patriotically in our 
American democracy. 

4, Because of the benefits accruing to teachers through 
the Tenure Act, this Association recognizes its obligation in 
striving for the highest type of professional service and 
growth on the part of teachers. We urge that provision be 
made as rapidly as possible to include administrative officers 
and faculties of the State Teachers Colleges and the pro- 
fessional staff of the Department of Public Instruction who 
meet the professional requirements of the State Council of 
Education within the scope of this law. 

5. We commend the committee making the tax study, 
and recommend that this committee be continued for an- 
other year. We further recommend that steps be taken to 
give adequate publicity to the findings of this Committee 
through civic and lay groups, and that the Executive Council 
arrange for the provision of speakers and special programs 
for such meetings, as well as printed material for distribution. 

6. The Association recognizes the benefits accruing to 
the public schools through the provisions of the Thompson 
Bill as passed by the General Assembly as a desirable step 
toward the consolidation of school districts and the sub- 
sequent improvement of the educational system. We pledge 
our aid in all similar measures which likewise look to the 
improvement and advancement of educational standards. 

7. The Association supports that principle of Federal aid 
for public education which shall insure the equalization of 
educational opportunity throughout each State of the Union 
without Federal control of local administration. 

8. The Association directs its Legislative Committee to 
sponsor in the coming session of the Legislature a constitu- 
tional amendment which shall provide for the appointment 
of the State Council of Education with terms of nine years, 
one to be appointed each year, one function of which shall 
be the appointment of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. M. Davis, Clarion 
E. A. Dimick, Pittsburgh 
C. V. ErpLy, Lewistown 
AELFRIC JAMES, SR., Easton 
Amos J. Kress, York 
AARON S. LONGACRE, Upper Darby 
JOHN W. Ray, Erie 
WittiaM A. YEAGER, Pittsburgh 
Harry L. KRINeER, Harrisburg 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
CHARLES S. MILLER, Chairman, 

Slippery Rock 
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The President of PSEA for 1939 


To introduce and acquaint the 
members of the PSEA with their 
president-elect, we can not do bet- 
ter than to print here, in part, the 
speech of Edwin W. Cruttenden of 
Scranton who placed the name of 
Thomas Francis in nomination: 

Mr. President and members of 
the House of Delegates and fellow 
teachers, at this time it is my privil- 
ege to place in nomination for 
president of this Association the 
name of an outstanding, able edu- 
cator. It is an honor to do so, 
for in so doing I represent over 
2,000 classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, and su- 
perintendents of Lackawanna County. Their unanimous 
endorsement of his candidacy pays tribute to the exceptional 
abilities of leadership which they have come to recognize 
and to admire. 

His educational background is that of Pennsylvania and 
Pennsylvania schools. After a preliminary training in the 
classrooms of this State, he graduated from the State Teach- 
ers College at Bloomsburg. Continuing his training, he 
received a B.S. degree from Pennsylvania State College, and 
later an M.A. and a Superintendent’s Diploma from Co- 
lumbia University. His educational work during the past 
thirty years has covered practically every field that would 
give him an insight into the problems of classroom and 
school management. He has been a principal of elementary 
schools, a high school principal, and, for the past thirteen 
years, superintendent of schools of Lackawanna County. 

For many years this man has been intimately connected 
with the work of our Association. He has been a delegate 
to the National Education Association, a member of the 
Executive Council, president of the Graded School Depart- 
ment, president of the Supervising Principals Department, 
and has served as president of the Northeastern Convention 
District. In all of these offices he has given without stint 
of his time and energy to promote the welfare of teachers 
through their organization. 

This man is no dweller in an ivory tower but a worker 
in the vineyard. From the best that educational theory can 
advise, he has translated it wherever opportunity has per- 
mitted into educational practice. In daily contact with 
parents, voters, taxpayers, politicians, school boards, and 
teachers, he has created these opportunities for educational 
advancement by broadness of vision, diplomatic tact and 
understanding, a humanness in personal relations, and an 
abundant physical energy for work. To the teachers in 
particular in Lackawanna County, he is more than a super- 
intendent; he is a personal friend with whom they may 
share their hopes, their fears, their problems, and their 
successes. 

These same qualities are those required by the president 
of this Association. During the coming troubled and vital 
year we will need a leader who not only believes in pro- 
gressive advancement but who can implement our program 
into realities. It is for these reasons that as a classroom 
teacher myself and as a representative of thousands of such 
teachers, I have the privilege and honor to place in nomina- 
tion for president of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation the name of Thomas Francis, superintendent of the 
schools of Lackawanna County. 

















THOMAS FRANCIS 


When love and skill work together expect a masterpiece. 
—John Ruskin. 
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Abstracts of Addresses 
1938 Harrisburg Convention 


Reorganization of Higher Education 

HE growth in enrolment in higher education institutions 
ta been one of the striking phenomena of the last half 
century. In its wake have come a number of problems, some 
of which have been accentuated in many parts of the United 
States by the growth of the junior college. This movement 
has its origin in economic and social factors of such basic 
character that it seems clear that the growth of junior col- 
leges will affect the organization of higher education 
throughout the United States and not just in the west, 
southwest, and middle west as has been largely true to date. 

The junior college probably will develop as an extension 
of the common school system and be locally administered 
and financed and will incorporate in its offerings materials 
for university preparation, subprofessional and subtechnical 
training, and general education of a terminal nature. 

Means should be devised for the administration of state- 
supported higher education so that its development may be 
in accordance with state needs. In practically every state 
there is need for cooperation between privately and publicly 
controlled higher education. Especially is this true of those 
forms of highly specialized professional fields for which 
only a limited number of persons is needed. Cooperation 
must be substituted for rivalry if society is to have the 
maximum return in the quality of service——GEORGE ALAN 
Works, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Old Tools in a New World 

NTERNATIONALLY, we are still living in the world 
| of 1917. Fascism and communism, cold putsches, and 
international civil war, swarm like hornets through our tool 
shop, and we try to brush them aside with gestures while 
we affectionately polish up our little gadget for peace, the 
neutrality legislation. Like others of our tools, it fits only 
the world in our minds. 

We are not living like a creditor nation, but had a chance 
to do so and ignored it, and then the totalitarian economies 
were born, and now are spreading. Now even an inter- 
national cooperationist must wonder whether the next 
twenty-five years are not going to force us back onto the 
Western Hemisphere, and shut us in there within our own 
American continent and the company of the British Empire, 
thanks to the Anglo-American trade agreement. We may 
have to find ways to maintain and improve our standard of 
life by our own resources, ignoring for a time the benefits 
of really world-wide trade. Having contributed to making 
this a world of anarchy, we may have to mark off a part 
of it and enforce the law in that part, and trade in that 
part, until there come times when wider cooperation again 
becomes possible. 

Regarding the problem of property in a twentieth century 
industrial state, I think it is essential that we find out first 
just what our economic system has grown to be. And the 
most useful single act of the New Deal may be the inquiry 
into monopolies and the concentration of economic power. 
I wish we might get back to an individualist economic sys- 
tem, but I have no faith that this is possible. And if we 
are not going to be able to govern our economic lives in- 
dividually, we shall have to govern them collectively, unless 
we are to lose self-government altogether. It is a new 
problem for democracy, more intricate than any which 
democracy has been called upon to solve. Somehow we 
must find a way to be protected by the state without being 
enslaved by the state. It will not be easy. 

And as to the international relations, let us be frank about 
this world of the Munich settlement. The world had the 
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balance of power for nearly a century. Then it had an 
insincere experiment of collective security. And now we 
seem to be in for a kind of Napoleonic era. German 
dominion in Europe is certain. Continued German expan- 
sion is certain. Gone are the remnants of international law 
in Europe. Gone are the days when mercy counted as a 
divine quality. Gone are the love of liberty and the 
sacredness of the individual. We are in a world of anarchy, 
brutality, and enslavement. But it is not a world of war. 
And so far we have thought only about war, and not about 
anarchy, brutality, and enslavement. Here too we have made 
our contribution to the wrath that has come. We went into 
a world war and refused to go into a world peace. And 
now we find ovr world shrinking. And here again, it seems 
to me, regional collective action is being forced upon us 
whether we like it or not. But we can save our liberties, 
and we can save our part of the world for liberty. To do 
Su, we must pay a price to be strong, and then we must 
practice and sustain the democracy which is ours. If mercy 
is a quality we still cherish, if individuals are sacred, if 
minorities are entitled to refuge and protection, if political 
Opposition is essential to us, if the search for truth is pre- 
cious, and justice is worth preserving, these are for us to 
prove. We shall never lose our democracy because it is 
assailed from without. We shall only lose it if we fail to 
think of it in terms of reality. We must keep our ideas 
young, our tools must be modeled to our task.—RAYMOND 
GRAM SwING, New York City. 


Financing Public Education in Pennsylvania 
Sipe major problem in planning an educational pro- 

gram ultimately leads to a consideration of finances. 
The disbursement of State school moneys must always be 
considered in the light not only of actual educational needs 
but also of practical principles within existing budgetary 
conditions and those reasonably anticipated. 

There are certain constructive suggestions that merit con- 
sideration in our program of finance for public education. 
First of all, a financial program for Pennsylvania should be 
developed in the light of a widely diversified school popula- 
tion. The provision of an expanded program through 
larger areas of attendance should be made. 

The rise in the professional preparation of teachers in- 
volves a public expense. Plans already projected call for 
the attainment of the Master’s Degree for school adminis- 
trators by 1941, and teachers for the elementary field are 
acquiring four years of post-secondary education. 

The extension of transportation to reach all pupils who 
require such service to insure regular attendance at school, 
is a major item in school finance today. Many school dis- 
tricts are finding it impossible to finance their legal share 
of the public school program. This difficulty is due pti- 
marily to the excessive proportion of school costs which is 
borne by real estate. Real estate should therefore be te- 
lieved through taxation on other resources. 

The State might well adopt thirty to thirty-five per cent 
as the State’s share of the cost of education. Possibly the 
distribution of State subsidies for educational purposes 
holds the greatest promise for a solution to our financial 
problems. Within the various classes of school districts 
there is too great a range in the true valuation of districts 
which receive the same percentage allocation in State sub- 
sidies. It would seem perfectly in order to reimburse school 
districts on a carefully prepared differential scale on the 
basis of ability to pay—LrsTER K. ADE, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Democracy is that form of government and society which 
is inspired above every other with the consciousness of the 
dignity of man.—Thomas Mann. 
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Group Hospitalization 


CLEMENT W. HUNT 


Executive Director, Capital Hospital Service, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


most discussed socio-economic questions of the day, 
is popularly referred to as socialized medicine. It has been 
the subject of high school and college debate; it has been 
discussed in public address and over the radio; books, 
magazine articles, and newspaper editorials have been writ- 
ten about it; and everywhere it is a subject of conversation. 
Moreover it is generally known that a broad program relat- 
ing to public health, including a tax supported, compulsory 
health insurance system, constitutes the third part, the un- 
finished part, of the social security program of the New 
Deal. 

Last July that exceedingly important Public Health Con- 
ference was held in Washington under the leadership of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee to Co-ordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. It was largely attended by edu- 
cators, physicians, social workers, and others interested in a 
public health program of nation-wide proportions. Five 
notable recommendations culminated the work of the con- 
ference and we are informed that they will be embodied 
in a report to be laid before the Congress by the President 
at its ensuing session. The recommendations were: 


1. Expansion of public health, maternal, and child wel- 

fare services 

2. Expansion of hospital facilities 

3. Public medical care for the medically needy 

4. A medical care program for the whole population 

to be financed in part by taxation or insurance 
methods or both 

5. Insurance against loss of wages during sickness. 

We are here concerned with only one phase of this com- 
prehensive health program, namely, a voluntary insurance 
plan for hospital care. While those who are actively in- 
terested in promoting a national program emphasize the 
need of a compulsory health insurance system, they recognize 
at the same time that there is a place for voluntary medical 
and hospital plans. Group hospitalization has, then, a 
recognized place in any health program of state or national 
scope. 


.?.. of the most important, and certainly one of the 


Dallas Teachers First Hospital Group 

Group hospitalization, or hospital care insurance, is rela- 
tively new in this country. The movement was first intro- 
duced as an experiment by the Baylor University Hospital 
in Dallas, Texas, in December, 1929, when it made an 
agreement with the 1,500 Dallas teachers, each of whom was 
a member of a benefit society which provided cash benefits 
during periods of illness. Dues were increased and officers 
of the society paid directly to the Baylor University Hospital 
an amount equal to $3 per semester per member. The 
hospital agreed to provide, if necessary, three weeks of 
hospital care in semi-private accommodations to any member 
needing it, with no extra charge for the use of the operating 
toom, laboratory service, drugs and dressings, and other hos- 
pital services specified in the contract. 

At the end of approximately one year, other groups of 
employees asked for permission to budget their potential 
hospital bills in a similar manner with the result that there 
are now over 20,000 persons enjoying the social and 
economic protection afforded by this plan. The hospital has 
been paid in full for services rendered to subscribers, many 
of whom would not otherwise have received hospital service 
under the care of private physicians. 


* Address before Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and 
Local Branches, December 28, 1938. 
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By the year 1931 the Baylor University plan had been 
adopted by a number of other hospitals in the southwest, 
most of whom arranged for the enrolment of subscribers 
through a sales agency which received a portion of the 
subscriber’s annual dues. These early experiments in the 
administration of group budgeting plans were not entirely 
successful, but they clearly demonstrated that the American 
people are interested in removing the economic hazards of 
hospital care. 


Fifty Plans in Operation 


It has been during the last four years that hospital care 
insurance plans have made such amazing progress. There 
are now over 50 plans, approved by the American Hos- 
pital Association, which are in successful operation in as 
many cities and the total membership exceeds 2,500,000. 
In response to the increasing demand for this form of 
economic and social security, new plans are always in process 
of formation somewhere. Some indication of the popular 
appeal the movement is making can be seen in Rochester, 
N. Y., where nearly one-third of all the people of the city 
are enrolled. 


Non-profit hospital service plans are alike in purpose and 
in their basic principles. While in the long run they will 
help to stabilize the finances of the participating hospitals, 
they are primarily intended to ease the burden of sickness 
expense for the person of low to moderate income. They 
make it possible for the prudent man voluntarily to protect 
his family against the economic hazards of hospitalization. 

Approved plans have been sponsored by public-spirited 
Organizations such as hospital councils, medical societies, 
and self-constituted groups of representative citizens. They 
are managed and controlled by non-profit corporations; they 
are owned by the communities which they serve. Any fi- 
nancial gain from the operation of a plan can be used only 
to make possible a reduction in membership rates, an in- 
crease in the benefits to members, or something of both. 


Free Choice of Physician and Hospital 


Basic to all plans is the principle of free choice of 
physician and hospital. When the doctor recommends hos- 
pitalization, any one of the participating or member hos- 
pitals may be selected. In case of emergency, the patient 
may be hospitalized in any available hospital and his bill is 
paid at a specified maximum rate. Some plans boast the 
payment of hospital bills in foreign cities. 


Community hospital service plans are unlike the commer- 
cial or profit-making accident and health companies, offer- 
ing hospital benefits, in several respects. Attention is here 
called to only two of the distinguishing features. In the first 
place, the private concern indemnifies the policy holder 
after he has paid his hospital bill; whereas the community 
plan pays the hospital direct for services rendered to its 
member. Since the service contract is between the hospital 
and the group hospitalization corporation, no question as 
to credit arises between the hospital and the patient. The 
advantage to the member in such an arrangement is very 
apparent. 

In the second place, the hospital service plan is unlike 
the privately operated insurance company in that it is under- 
written by its member or participating hospitals. They be- 
come the underwriters through the service contracts which 
they sign, giving assurance of hospital care to plan’s sub- 
scribers when they need it. Because the hospitals have the 
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same social welfare status before the public as the com- 
munity hospital service plan, itself, they are willing to join 
in the group hospitalization enterprise by signing participat- 
ing contracts. Such an arrangement greatly reduces the 
financial reserve requirements, resulting in remarkably low 
membership costs to the subscribers. 

The Baylor University Hospital established certain prece- 
dents which have prevailed in all plans. Like Baylor, they 
all provide at least 21 days of free care in semi-private ac- 
commodations. And, again like Baylor they all provide 
general nursing service, the use of the operating room, 
anesthesia when administered by an employee of the hos- 
pital, and routine laboratory examinations. Some plans allow 
more than 21 days of care and many offer special hospital 
services in addition to the minimum essentials just recited. 

Almost without exception, plans permit the subscriber to 
include, with his own membership, his dependent wife and 
dependent children under 19 years of age. They are entitled 
to the same services as the subscriber at a membership cost 
somewhat less than that paid by the subscriber. 

The term group hospitalization indicates the method of 
enrolment. A few plans are now experimenting with single 
subscriptions, but the prevailing practice has been to accept 
only groups of employees. The purpose is to spread the 
risk and minimize adverse selection. The most satisfactory 
method of collecting the subscription charges is by volun- 
tary payroll deduction; the alternative, wherever necessary, 
is payment through a group treasurer. 


Monthly Rates Low 

The monthly rates for membership in hospital service 
plans vary from 65¢ to 85¢ a month, the most common rate 
being 75¢. The husband and wife rate averages $1.40 a 
month and the family pays from $1.60 to $2 depending 
on the extent of coverage and other conditions. 

The non-profit hospital service movement is making -— 
progress in Pennsylvania. Six plans, which have satisfied 
the standards of the American Hospital Association, are 
row in operation. In order of their establishment, they are: 

Hospital Service Plan of Easton, organized September, 
1935 

Inter-County Hospitalization Plan of Abington, or- 
ganized May, 1937 

Hospital Service Association of Pittsburgh, organized 
January, 1938 

Capital Hospital Service of Harrisburg, organized 
March, 1938 

Associated Hospital Service of Philadelphia, organized 
November, 1938 

Hospital Service Association of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Wilkes-Barre, organized December, 1938 

Each .of these plans was incorporated as a non-profit 
corporation in keeping with the provisions of two special 
Acts of Assembly, Session of 1937. The one gives the State 
Department of Insurance the right to approve a plan before 
the granting of its charter. The other law authorizes the 
Insurance Department to supervise and regulate the plans 
in operation. Moreover, the six plans have been approved 
by the Medical Societies of the Counties in which they are 
located. 

Hospital care insurance, while still new to many, is well 
established as an important method of helping people of low 
to moderate income budget in advance for that ever possible 
hospital bill. Sometimes such an expense may not merely 
cause a financial hardship, but may be most devastating in 
its effects on the family finances. This is so because a hospital 
experience usually comes unexpectedly, and invariably it 
finds one more or less financially unprepared for the oc- 
casion. This applies to school Ris principals, and 
even superintendents, quite as much as to people in other 
walks of life. 
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When the State Teachers Retirement Act was put into 
effect 20 years ago there were some doubting or indifferent 
school executives. They did not concern themselves with 
any real enthusiasm about this old age security plan and as 
a result many teachers failed to enjoy its benefits. In hospital 
care insurance, we have another form of social and economic 
security worthy of the serious consideration of any educator, 
Every teacher in Pennsylvania should be given the op- 
portunity, through the cooperation of her employer, to 
enroll in some community plan for group hospitalization. 


What Is a Credit Union?* 


Jutta D, Connor, Managing Director, Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League, 312 Kline Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
.. union is a cooperative association, whose pur- 

pose is to stimulate systematic saving and to provide a 

source from which members may borrow at reasonable rates. 
Operating under State or Federal charter, credit unions come 
under supervision of either State Banking Department or 
Farm Credit Administration, and, while they are at all times 
under democratic control of their members, they operate 
according to by-laws and rulings prescribed by the govern- 
ing body. 
_ Very often the person of limited income has calls for funds 
in sums greater than those which can be conveniently spared 
from one pay check. Frequently the requirement exceeds the 
entire amount of the check,—such things as summer courses, 
attending conventions, buying clothes and equipment, vaca- 
tions, medical service, house and car repairs, rent, taxes, in- 
surance, etc. Teachers, as well as every other person who 
must depend on his earnings, need facilities which will make 
it easy for them to anticipate money demands by regular 
saving, or to obtain loans without having to pay excessive 
interest charges. 

Each credit union serves the teachers in a given locality, 
usually an entire city, town, or county, with such member- 
ship restrictions as the by-laws may provide. It provides 
an agency conveniently located for the great majority to use 
for systematic savings of amounts too small to be handled 
by commercial banking and credit institutions. Members 
put into the credit union what savings they wish, sometimes 
accumulating a fund for a specific purpose,—travel, Christ- 
mas, clothing, etc. Or, the member may save systematically 
for the purpose of helping to form the central fund out of 
which he, or any other member, may borrow. 

At times when a member has not been able to accumulate 
enough in advance for special needs and emergencies, the 
credit union provides him with a source of sympathetic 
credit at fair rates, and on terms which enable him to re- 
oul It is a place where a teacher may obtain credit on a 

usiness basis and of a type that is adapted to his require- 
ments. As one writer puts it: The credit union provides 
credit equality for the many in a field in which for too long 
the credit structure afforded rights and privileges only to the 
few. Furthermore, its democracy is insured in the very way 
in which its business is operated. 

In each credit union the members elect their directors, 
their credit committee, and their supervisory committee. The 
board of directors establishes the policies under which the 
credit union operates, and its democracy is insured by the 
publicity given to its affairs in the annual reports and state: 
ments it issues, by the participation of its members in de- 
cisions made at the annual meetings, and above all, by the 
basic principle of one vote for each member regardless of the 
number of shares he holds. 

While the general conduct of the credit union is given wide 
publicity, the transactions of individual members are treated 
in strictest confidence. The individual loan application is 


* Address before Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and 
Local Branches. 
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passed upon by the credit committee, whose actions are 
secret and whose reports are never made available to the 
general membership. Neither is any report of individual 
loans made to the supervisory body. Transactions are treated 
as numbers and sums of money and not by names in all 
reports. 

The supervisory committee makes internal audits between 
visits of the regular bank examiner, thus keeping constant 
check on the business of the credit union. 

Credit unions are restricted by law to a maximum interest 
rate of 1 per cent per month on the unpaid balance. Thus, 
on a loan of $100, repaid in ten monthly installments, the 
total cost in interest would be $5.50. 

There are now more than 475 teacher credit unions in 
the United States. The largest of these, Detroit Teachers 
Credit Union, now has assets well over a million and a 
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quarter dollars. Each year teacher credit unions lend many 
millions of dollars to their members. 

Pennsylvania has taken an important place in the whole 
Credit Union Movement, and in the number of teacher 
credit unions has not lagged. Forty-one teacher credit unions 
have been formed in this State, with more in process of 
organization at this time. Of the 41 in operation, 26 are 
under Federal charter, and 15 under State. 

The Federal government rates the credit unions under its 
supervision, much the same as you teachers rate the students 
under your charge, A, B, C, etc. An “A” credit union, as an 
“A” student, is superior in every way. It is serving a high 
percentage of those eligible to membership; its capital is 
kept working to serve the needs of its members; there have 
been no questionable practices in its operation, and no losses 
to its members. We have many such credit unions in our 
State. 


Dissemination of Professional 


Information 


MILTON O. PEARCE 


President, Philadelphia Teachers Association 


OST professional teachers organizations have as one 

of their aims the elevation of the teaching profession. 
The idea may be expressed in any number of ways but it 
remains fundamentally the same. The accomplishment of 
this very desirable goal involves the improvement of teachers 
in service, for as the individual improves the profession is 
elevated. There are factors other than the improvement of 
teachers in service, of course, better selection of candidates 
to enter the profession, and better training before assign- 
ment, for example, but to improve teachers in service is 
the surest way to raise the standing of the group. To help 
in this improvement becomes the most important function of 
teachers organizations. 

This aim must be accepted as the primary one because 
of the children whom we guide and direct. .They represent 
the greatest source of wealth the nation possesses. This fact 
places a great responsibility upon us, and if we would bear 
it faithfully we must strive constantly to improve our talents. 
Our children are worthy of the best guidance and treatment 
humanity offers. 

It is imperative that our organizations accept the elevation 
of the teaching profession as their primary function because 
our livelihood depends upon the standing which the pro- 
fession secures and maintains in the public consciousness. 
Those who must support our efforts will support them more 
willingly and generously if the services for which they 
must pay are worth the sum demanded. It becomes our duty 
carefully to prepare ourselves and then to carry out our 
functions in such a superior way that there remains no doubt 
in the taxpayers’ minds that they are receiving a dollat’s 
worth of service for every dollar expended for education. 
We must make ourselves worthy, not only from this selfish 
point of view, but in the name of the children of this great 
nation. 


Our Profession and Democracy 

We cannot forget that the knowledge that one is a mem- 
ber of an honored profession develops a sense of security 
and dignity. And when one’s profession is charged with 
the perpetuation of the ideals of Democracy there comes a 


* Address before Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and 
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singularly inspired spiritual quality which makes obstacles 
to the achievement of our goal appear insignificant. 

Growing professionally is not merely a matter of in- 
creasing technical knowledge and skill. The great teacher 
is one with a sense of values and an appreciation of rela- 
tionships. 

If one criticism can be justly leveled at our profession, 
it is that we are apart from the world. Perhaps the history 
of our profession indicates why this is so. But, that we 
have a cloistered existence is undeniable. To stimulate our 
members to participate in community activities to the end 
that social, civic, and especially political leaders absorb our 
idealism should be a definite part of the work of our 
association. 

It should be emphasized that in enlarging the horizons of 
the teacher, attention should be given to the ways in which 
our government works. It is not enough that we know the 
theory, for in practice theory is frequently laid aside. We 
must make our members aware of the practical side of our 
every day existence and we must not spurn these practical 
things. 

It has always been our custom to travel, to attend lectures, 
and the opera, to follow cultural pursuits, but we must not 
confine our growth to these activities to the exclusion of the 
functions of the citizen. 


Teachers Are Individualists 


It is trite to point out that there are many kinds of 
teachers. Our educational literature has attempted to classify 
them, but each classification is weak unless it indicates there 
are as many classes as there are individuals teaching—for no 
group is so definitely individualistic as our own. There are 
some teachers who will read professional articles as a duty, 
regardless of length. There are others who will read them 
if attractively set up from the visual standpoint. There 
are others who will attend lectures and conferences and 
listen to speakers who relegate reading to second place— 
and there are some, of course, who will use all the ways 
suggested. It is imperative, therefore, that we use as many 
avenues of appeal as possible in an attempt to disseminate 
information. 

Probably the most commonly used means of acquainting 
members with professional material is the organization pub- 
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lication, a magazine or newspaper. When this plan is used 
it must be remembered that teachers are notorious as non- 
readers. There is evidence on every hand of this fact; books 
in the schools’ professional libraries remain untouched, 
magazines remain unopened, and even brief notices posted 
do not receive the attention they warrant. 


Educational Publications 


The official publication of an association besides being 
devoted to activities of the association must contain gen- 
erous amounts of professional material. If the publication 
is attractively arranged, the chances of attracting readers and 
influencing them is greater than with a drab, uninteresting 
set-up. Brevity of the material will attract more readers than 
long articles. And the brevity of an article need not neces- 
sarily detract from its worth. 

A selection from a longer article or important text will 
often stimulate the teacher to read the complete article or 
consult the text. Summaries of articles may be satisfactory, 
but comparing summaries with excerpts might be likened 
to comparing a full meal condensed into a capsule, with 
the meat course of that meal. 

If it is necessary to publish a complete article of several 
pages in length, it is wise to use short paragraphs and to 
sprinkle the article lavishly with sub-headings. Each sub- 
heading is like a window display inviting you to sample 
other wares. 

Single sheets about the size of the ordinary textbook page 
containing professional information placed in the hands of 
each individual teacher will frequently stimulate discussion 
with its accompanying growth. Again it is important to 
make the presentation brief. 


Professional Meetings 


Professional meetings as a means of disseminating pro- 
fessional information are firmly established. These round 
tables, panels, discussion meetings, or whatever they may be 
called are valuable in that they permit many ideas to be 
expressed in a comparatively brief time. But they have a 
weakness. 

When we read, an idea which engages us can be re-read, 
we may stop and ponder over it, analyze it, apply it to va- 
rious situations and accept or reject it. But in a situation 
where ideas are expressed orally the pace is swifter, the 
auditor does not have time to examine it carefully for by 
the time his examination is completed he has missed the 
other ideas presented. 

Newspapers as a means of disseminating professional in- 
formation should not be disregarded. For some reason we 
seem to accept what the press says as gospel truth. Nothing 
is further from the fact, of course, but what the newspaper 
says is given much consideration by most of us. That being 
so, professional material published receives attention and 
thought. It must be added, of course, that such articles 
must be carefully checked by an authority for accuracy. 

The size of the teachers organization, the area over which 
its members are distributed, are factors which must be 
considered. What might be a splendid procedure for an 
organization of 200 might not meet the needs of one of 
1,000 or more. What might be done for teachers living in 
close proximity would not be suitable for an organization 
whose members are spread over a very wide area. 

Regardless of the size of the organization, it remains true 
that elevating the profession is the primary function of 
teachers associations, and that in order to elevate the pro- 
fession we must encourage the all-round growth of its mem- 
bers. If this aim is accomplished whatever plans are used 
are satisfactory. 
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Upswing in Education 
REUBEN T. SHAW, President, National Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 


Education is on the 
upswing. Four years 
ago this winter de- 
pression hysteria had 
forced the  curtail- 
ment of educational 
programs, reduced the 
extent and quality of 
instruction, cut school 
terms to a standard 
that had not been 
held acceptable for a 
half a century. 


The school year 

1937-38 saw the 
restoration of many 
of the educational 
opportunities —_elimi- 
nated or curtailed, 
and the current year finds in many communities a distinct 
advance in the educational offering to youth. The curve up- 
ward, measured by increased enrolment and interest, is 
greatest at those levels where compulsory attendance is not 
a primary motive. Five years ago half of those who were 
eligible for high school were attending. Today more than 
two-thirds of those qualified by age and preparatory train- 
ing for high school entrance are enrolled. 
_ The upswing in education which is of greatest social 
significance is at the adult level. The American Association 
for Adult Education estimates that one-third of the adults 
in the United States are engaged in some more or less formal 
type of learning, ranging from correspondence lessons to 
forum discussion groups. 


REUBEN T. SHAW 


Sees Gain in Technique 

The techniques of instruction and school administration 
have been advanced as rapidly as science and art, depend- 
ing upon experimentation rather than discovery, permit. 
During the year lay observers have sharply criticized the 
“poor brains and scholarship” of those who train teachers 
in schools of education. Whatever the limitations of their 
opportunities, it is evident the teachers are taking increased 
advantage of them. Enrolment in teacher-training institu- 
tions is on the increase. 

During 1939 many significant steps will be taken to 
implement the suggestions of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for revision and adjustment of the school curriculum 
and methods of teaching. 


Legislation to make educational service more effective, 
initiated in 1938, will continue in the year ahead. Tenure 
bills are slated for the Legislatures in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Washington in 1939. There are now twenty-one States 
which have some such legislation. Retirement bills will be 
offered in 1939 in at least four States, Alabama, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and West Virginia. 

While the nation has taken important strides to regain 
the educational losses caused by the depression, the final 
steps are yet to be taken in the elimination of the grossest 
inequalities in education, the inequalities that exist between 
the States. The friends of schools and of American young 
people and of free democratic government will unite during 
1939 in support of a Federal law which will advance the 
school opportunities of the millions of children now under- 
privileged through the inability of their States to provide 
them with adequate schooling —New York Times, Jan. 
1, 1939. 
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Probable Desirable Trends in 


Teacher Certification 


William Albert Earl Wright 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Careful examination of teacher- 





certification legislation shows that 
the tendency inclines strongly to- 
wards state centralization of au- 
thority. Bowers! reports that the 
certification authority is vested in 
the state departments of public in- 
struction or state departments of 
education in 36 states at the present 
time. The change from local cer- 
tification to state certification has 
provided more competent teachers 
for the children of the various 

















— states. However, commendable as 

oe ae has been the progress of teacher 

certification under the state departments of public instruc- 

tion, additional vital and desirable changes in certification 
legislation are urgently needed. 

If sufficient replacements have not been available, cer- 
tification legislation has sometimes been tempered to insure 
a teacher supply for the children of the state. Today, in 
most states, there are sufficient individuals seeking admission 
to the teaching profession to warrant certain increases in 
certification requirements. 


Desirable Increase in Number of Semester Hours Required 
in Teaching Field 

The minimum number of semester hours required for 
certification in a junior or senior high school academic teach- 
ing field should be increased in many states. Livingood ” 
recommends that a minimum of 24 semester hours should 
be required for certification in an academic teaching field. 
I: is probable that a minimum of 24-30 semester hours 
should be required in order to guarantee to the public 
schools certificated teachers with sufficient background, in- 
tellectual capacity, and understanding in their teaching fields. 
This increase in the minimum number of semester hours 
required for certification in a teaching field becomes even 
more desirable when one realizes that the introduction of 
individualized methods of teaching into the secondary fields 
requires teachers with more background, intellectual capac- 
ity, and understanding than the recitation method of teach- 
ing requires. 

Although, probably, the main reason for the low mini- 
mum in the teaching fields is to provide small high schools 
with teachers having wide certification, this practice is in- 
defensible since it is palpably unfair to both the teachers 
and the pupils. 


Complete Certification in Science or Social Studies 


The granting of certificates in social studies or science 
which enable the teacher to teach any of the social studies 
subjects, or any of the science subjects offered in the various 
curricula of the secondary schools upon the same basis as 
other academic subjects is a somewhat indefensible practice 
and should be discontinued.? Complete certification in social 





1Bowers, Harold J. ‘‘Ten Principles of Teacher Certification,’’ American 
School Board Journal, 96, June, 1938, pp. 41-42, 92-93. 

2Livingood, Fred G. ‘‘Training and the Certification of Teachers on the 
Secondary School Level,’’ School and Society, 45, February 27, 1937, pp. 
89-92, , 

83 Wright, W. A. E. ‘“‘Science Certification for High School Teaching,” 
School Science and Mathematics, 37, April, 1938, pp. 457-58. 
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studies or science may not, in itself, be objectionable but 
should such certification be desired by the state departments 
of public instruction, it is only reasonable to suggest that 
the minimum requirements for such a certificate should 
amount to 36-40 semester hours. This requirement would 
insure more adequately prepared teachers in all phases of 
the social studies or science fields. 


Emphasis Upon Actual Participation in Student Teaching 


More emphasis should be placed upon the student teach- 
ing requirements. This statement should not be construed 
as a plea for an additional semester hour requirement at this 
time, although in some states increased student teaching 
requirements are desirable. Many members of the teaching 
profession believe that a higher and more definite per cent 
of the time devoted to the fulfilment of the requirements in 
student teaching should be spent in actual classroom teach- 
ing under the supervision of a competent critic teacher. 
Only too frequently do we find that student teaching con- 
sists largely of observation sparsely interspersed with actual 
participation. Therefore, if we believe that waste to pupils 
and beginning teachers may be avoided by increased par- 
ticipation in classroom teaching under competent supervision 
during the time assigned to student teaching, it is only 
reasonable to suggest more emphasis upon this requirement 
in future certification legislation. 


Desirable Additional Requirements in Teacher Certification 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to construct teacher 
training curricula to include the recommended academic 
background, professional background, community leadership 
training, increased major requirements, effective training in 
guidance techniques, and other pertinent suggestions with- 
out exceeding the usual four-year course for the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. 

Desirable academic background, professional background, 
and increased major requirements for certification have been 
discussed in other sections of this article. Community lead- 
ership training and effective training in guidance techniques 
probably stand in need of additional elaboration. Cooper 4 
recommends that every teacher should be prepared for com- 
munity leadership in addition to preparation for teaching in 
the major field of interest. He specifically recommends 
sequences in English, social studies, and the sciences for 
the purpose of providing this training. Today, particularly, 
communities are more in need of vital, forceful, and intelli- 
gent community leadership than ever before. Therefore, it 
is only reasonable to suggest that citizens, as strategically 
placed as the teachers of this nation, should receive training 
specifically designed to develop community leadership. 
Whether the program suggested by Cooper will be adopted, 
or whether some other program will find favor in future 
certification legislation is impossible to predict. This ques- 
tion is so important that active and intelligent community 
leaders must be developed whether they come from the ranks 
of the teaching profession or from individuals from other 
professions. 


Cooper, Hermann. ‘‘A Forward Look in Education,’’ Education, 56, 
December, 1935, pp. 195-200. 
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Russell * advocates special preparation in guidance as a 
part of the professional equipment of every teacher. 
Amidon ® believes that an effective guidance program must 
be integrated throughout the entire school system and should 
not be executed by trained specialists alone. Outstanding 
leaders in the field of guidance recommend that every fac- 
ulty member should be assigned a definite part in the 
guidance program under the supervision of guidance spe- 
cialists.. A guidance program, to function effectively, must 
reach and serve all pupils. This objective can be attained 
only by the intelligent and willing cooperation of all faculty 
members with the guidance specialists. The willing coopera- 
tion of all faculty members can be secured only when 
faculty members have had effective training in guidance 
techniques, and consequently realize and understand the 
objectives and the path to the objectives set-up by the guid- 
ance specialists. Consequently, if the guidance program is 
to reach effectively all pupils and permit each pupil to 
develop his or her capacities to the fullest extent, effective 
training in guidance techniques should be a requirement in 
future certification legislation. 


The Five-Year Program for Teacher Certification 


Up to this point, this article has dealt entirely with needed 
inclusions in future certification legislation and with the 
difficulties encountered in including various suggestions 
without exceeding the usual four-year course for the prepa- 
ration of secondary school teachers. 

Probably, the most effective solution to the problem of 
including various needed suggestions in teacher certification 
requirements, would be the establishment of a program 
which would demand the equivalent of five years to com- 
plete. The program suggested would not, however, lead to 
the master’s degree at the end of the five-year period. The 
master’s degree is not recommended upon completion of 
this program since a considerable part of the fifth year 
would be material usually included for the bachelor’s degree. 
Precedent has been established by certain institutions, 
notably the University of Cincinnati, some years ago when 
it established such a program. 

Livingood? has suggested a program which could be 
completed in five consecutive years with the alternate proce- 
dure of completing the usual four-year course, acting as a 
cadet teacher under supervision, and completing the fifth 
year in a stated period of time such as three years. During 
the period of time that the individual serves as a cadet 
teacher, the salary received will be considerably less than the 
salary received by a completely certificated teacher. Livingood 
suggested this plan to prevent the elimination of desirable 
candidates to whom the requirement of the fifth year would 
prove a financial obstacle. In every instance that require- 
ments have been increased, desirable candidates have been 
eliminated regardless of the type of profession. Likewise, 
the consecutive five-year program would possess desirable 
continuity not possessed by the part-time program and would 
probably insure a more closely supervised program of stu- 
dent teaching. 

Inclusion of the suggestions contained in this article in 
future certification legislation would aid greatly in the staff- 
ing of our schools with teachers who possess desirable aca- 
demic and professional backgrounds, community leadership 
qualities, and sufficient training to participate actively and 
efficiently in an effective guidance program. 


5 Russell, W. F. “Charter for Teacher Education,’"’ Teachers College 
Record, 38, December, 1936, pp. 181-195. 
*Amidon, Paul S. ‘‘A Superintendent Looks at Guidance,’’ American 
way ee Journal, 97, July, 1938, pp. 23-25. 
id. 
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A Five-Year Experiment and What 
It Has Taught Us 


L. R. ALDERMAN, Federal Director, Education Division, 
Works Progress Administration 


IVE years ago the State Departments of Education of 

this country, using Federal relief funds, launched a 
vast, nation-wide venture in education. For five years public 
school officials and the Federal government have been 
partners in carrying this enterprise onward to a point where 
it has taught us some lessons which every educator should 
know. This venture is the program of adult education and 
nursery schools, launched under the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration and continued through the Works 
Progress Administration. The roots of this movement go 
deeper than the need for professional employment by teachers 
out of work, important as that need has been. The program 
has permanent significance chiefly because it has grown out 
of enduring needs for educational services on the part of 
millions of grown men and women, needs which have not 
been adequately met by our educational system, admirable 
as it 1s. 

What are these needs? In the first place, millions of 
unemployed men and women are constantly in danger of 
losing their fitness for work. Some of them can never re- 
turn to their former jobs, for machines have replaced them. 
Others must forego the practice of their usual trades through 
long periods of decline in employment, and are threatened 
with loss of their skills through disuse. Here is the first 
great need for adult education, for training and retraining 
in the skills by which men and women can earn a living. 

In the second place, millions, mostly unemployed, can 
scarcely take the best steps toward improving their condi- 
tion, because they lack even the rudiments of education. 
Too easily have we overlooked the social significance of the 
census report—‘‘four and one quarter million self-confessed 
illiterate adults in the United States.” And that is only a 
fraction of the need. The U. S. Office of Education estimates 
that an additional thirty-two million adults have never com- 
pleted the elementary grades. A vast unfinished task of 
elementary education confronts us. It is not likely that we 
shall go far in improving the earning power, the living con- 
ditions, the health, or the family life of these millions, until 
we have provided them with at least the tools of learning. 

Furthermore, multitudes of people are bewildered by the 
world in which they live. They lose their jobs, through no 
apparent fault of their own, or live constantly in the shadow 
of insecurity. They read of cataclysmic changes in nations 
overseas. They hear the glowing promises of those who 
offer quick remedies for our social ills and shortcuts to 
Utopia. Most of them instinctively distrust such promises, 
and are willing to stake their welfare on the slower but 
surer methods of democracy. But they will not passively 
resign themselves to permanent insecurity, nor will they 
blindly follow their chosen leaders. They want to have 4 
truly democratic part in finding the way out of our com- 
mon confusion, and this requires, as President Roosevelt 
has recently said, “free discussion closely related to facts,” 
which in turn is grounded in education. 

Economic security also places heavy strains on our homes 
and families, strains which many parents are ill-equipped 
to meet, strains which, if allowed to persist, will take toll 
of the next generation as well as of the present. Hence a 
fourth need, for adult education to strengthen home life, 
both in the provision of food, clothing, and shelter and in 
the personal relations of the family. 

Finally, the use of leisure time presents an educational 
need of the first magnitude. Most of us have far more 
leisure time than any preceding generation has known; some 
of us, those unwillingly idle, have far more than we wish. 

(Turn to page 216) 
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Free Public Schools--Dictator Style 


JOHN W. MILLER 


Supervising Principal, Orbisonia Schools 


E HAVE had free public schools in Pennsylvania for 

more than one hundred years. In fact, we have had 
them so long that, to a certain extent, we fail to appreciate 
them fully today. To most of the citizens of the United 
States free public schools mean schools to which children 
can be sent without the parents being required to pay a 
tuition fee. In other words free public schools are thought 
of as tax-supported schools. But happily for the citizens 
of the United States free public schools mean something 
much more valuable and important. Freedom of Thought 
and Speech. 

A study of the dictator nations of Europe and Asia reveals 
that they, too, have free public schools. In fact, in some of 
these nations free public schools did not appear until the 
governments became dictatorships. On the surface this 
seems to be an accomplishment for which the dictators 
should be congratulated. We find upon investigation that 
these schools are free only in that they are tax supported 
and open to the citizens of each particular nation. There 
the freedom ends. 


America’s Freedom Unusual 

The most important feature of any school system is what 
is being taught. The method of financing is a minor con- 
sideration. We find in the dictator nations that brag so 
much about their free public schools that there is no freedom 
in determining what shall be taught. In the United States 
free schools mean freedom in the selection of what shall be 
taught. The central governments of the several states may 
recommend, for the sake of uniformity, what is to be taught. 
The national government has very little voice in what is to 
be taught and there is no compulsion from either state or 
national government in seeing that subject matter content 
is carried out to the exact letter. In the dictator nations the 
central government determines what is to be taught and how 
it is to be taught. You can rest assured that all recom- 
mendations regarding subject matter are made for the pur- 
pose of preserving the individual in power without providing 
an opportunity for the citizens of each nation to learn the 
forms of governments and the living conditions existing in 
nations not dictatorships. 

Thus the citizen is robbed of the privilege of comparing 
types of governments and determining by ballot the type of 
government under which he wishes to live. Parents and 
citizens have no voice in determining what shall be taught 
the children of the nation, much less the teachers. They are 
robots. In the United States a teacher may be dismissed 
if she displeases the /ocal authorities but in the dictatorships 
she will lose her position and her life if she refuses to carry 
out the dictates of the central government. The important 
thing is not that the teacher loses her life but that freedom 
of thought and speech has been suppressed. In the United 
States we value too lightly the privilege to think, speak, and 
write our thoughts without fear of losing our liberty or lives, 
if our thoughts are not in harmony with those of the central 
government. 


Freedom of Speech Threatened 

It is common knowledge that all the dictator nations have 
Organizations in the United States whose avowed purpose 
is to overthrow our democracy and to establish the form of 
government supporting each individual organization. The 
irony of this threat to democracy is that these un-American 
organizations make free and constant use of the freedom of 
speech and press that exists in the United States and is 
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Do we value too lightly our freedom of 
thought, speech, and actions? 


conspicuous for its absence in the nations plotting the down- 
fall of the American government. By this token we can 
rest assured that if the efforts of these organizations are 
crowned with success this freedom of speech and press will 
disappear here in United States the same as it has in other 
governments. 


The type of free schools we have in the United States 
today is due directly to the fact that we have a democratic 
form of government. Without that form of government 
free schools are an impossibility. No government will 
support free schools if that government depends upon ab- 
solute control over its citizens for its preservation. In many 
European nations today little boys, nine and ten years of 
age, are being trained to be soldiers during school hours by 
officials of the central government. They are being trained 
this early in life to defend and help preserve the government 
that has robbed them of the pleasures of youth and has 
taught them only those things it wanted them to know. 


Same Colors Wave in Flags 

Strange as it may seem, red, white, and blue are the 
colors found in the flags of most of the democratic nations 
of the world. They are the only colors found in the flags 
of England, France, and the United States. White has 
always stood for purity and honesty. Red stands for the 
blood shed by those patriots who bought freedom for us 
with their lives. Blue stands for loyalty. This loyalty is 
willing loyalty, freely given for love of a nation, not loyalty 
based on fear of persecution. Stranger still these same three 
colors, red, white, and blue are the colors found in the 
flag of Christianity. A study of the flags of the dictator 
nations of the world reveals that they all contain red. To 
us this red does not refer to the blood shed by those who 
gave their lives to obtain freedom for the generations to 
come. This red fairly screams to the world the fact that 
it refers to the blood shed by those who preferred death 
to virtual slavery. The history of each dictatorship is 
smeared with the blood of defenseless citizens shed in 
countless massacres and purges. 


In spite of these facts there are some in America who are 
dissatisfied with our form of government and are willing 
to lend their efforts to replace democracy with a dictator- 
ship. Democracy is not the perfect government but is the 
most perfect man has been able to devise and execute. In 
it man reaches his highest plane of happiness. The people 
of the democratic nations of the world live on a higher 
standard than those of any other nation of the world. The 
United States alone has more radios, automobiles, and tele- 
phones than the rest of the world. Luxuries in dictator 
nations are commonplace in the United States. 


Government Should Make Happiness Possible 

If dictatorships are so superior as a form of government 
they should be able to provide their citizens with more 
comforts of life. The aim of any form of government 
should be to provide happiness for the greatest number of 
its population. On this basis the dictatorships have little to 
offer in their defense. 


Democracy has made free public schools possible. By 
free schools we mean free in every respect. Now education 
must assume the task of preserving the form of government 
that has made its existence possible. To all the teachers 
of the nation falls the task of teaching fairly the principles 
of democratic government and of all the other forms of 
government so that the citizens of this nation may decide 
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wisely what form of government they desire. We need 
have no fear of openly comparing our form of government 
with other forms. That is the surest way to preserve our 
own democracy. 

Freedom in the United States has been dearly bought. It 
has been worth the purchase price. The obligation of the 
present generation is to preserve the freedom gained through 
democracy for the generation to come. 

The motto of the United States is ‘In God We Trust.” 
We place God above all. Twenty-five years ago Kaiser Bill 
of Germany said, “Me und Gott.” He placed himself 
before God. Today Hitler and all the others say, “Me.” 
There is no God in their philosophy. This is the real threat 
to all forms of government existing today. 

The threat to democracy that exists today can be met and 
defeated if we as Americans keep ever before us the epitaph 
found on the grave of Governor Bradford, the first governor 
of the pilgrims who came to this continent to seek and to 
find liberty: 

“Let No One Lightly Dissipate That Which We Strove 
So Hard to Secure.” 

1 Yeager, Tressa C. An Analysis of Certain Traits of Selected High-school 
Seniors Interested in Teaching. Contributions to Education No. 660. New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Chapter IV: p, 24-41. 


Portrait of a High-School Student Who Dislikes 
His Teachers* 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


N GENERAL, boys are more likely to be antagonistic or 

at least unfavorably inclined toward their teachers than 
are girls. Among 352 high-school senior girls, those who 
form the quarter least sympathetic toward their teachers 
are, on the average, slightly younger, slightly lower in in- 
telligence, less scholarly, less stable emotionally, less self- 
sufficient, and less dominant, than the quarter who are 
favorably inclined toward teachers. Among 442 high-school 
senior boys, the same generalizations may be made except 
that the least sympathetic quarter average slightly older than 
the most favorable quarter. In each sex group the students 
who are most favorably inclined are more homogeneous 
than the students who are antagonistically inclined. 

These generalizations are based upon measures of student 
attitudes toward teachers on a scale devised by Yeager.! 
Upon the distribution of attitude scores the students were 
segregated into the quarter most and the quarter least 
favorably inclined toward teachers, with each sex grouped 
separately, and compared by the average chronological age, 
socio-economic status, intelligence, scholarship, emotional 
stability, self-sufficiency, and dominance. Differences in 
socio-economic status were negligible. Differences in some 
of the other measures were slight. In scholarship and in 
the three measures of personality, however, the differences 
were large enough to be statistically significant of real dif- 
ferences related to attitude toward teachers. This finding 
raises interesting questions. Do some students make low 
grades in school because of their teachers’ awareness of an 
antagonistic attitude toward them? Or, do students with a 
sympathetic attitude put forth more effort and thus really 
earn higher grades? On the other hand, is it not possible 
that the students’ attitudes are favorable or not because they 
have been given high or low grades respectively? Un- 
doubtedly teachers are influenced by the halo effect of their 
general impressions of students and this halo effect may 
very possibly be influenced by the student’s attitude toward 
the teachers. 

Teachers’ impressions of students may also be affected by 


* From a study carried on in Pittsburgh. 
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the personality of students. It is significant that students 
who are antagonistic to teachers not only have low scholar- 
ship records but are less stable emotionally, less self-sufficient, 
and more submissive than those who are favorable toward 
teachers and who have been given high school grades. The 
interrelations of these aspects of students and their effect on 
teachers form unanswerable problems. The “researchist” 
who sits on the side lines and deals with the measures im- 
personally and mathematically can offer no solution. The 
teachers, however, should examine their reactions to students 
to determine the extent to which they have been influenced 
by students’ attitudes toward them, by the students’ per- 
sonality characteristics, rather than the scholastic achieve- 
ment the students have actually accomplished. 

These portraits of high-school students who like and who 
dislike their teachers offer a challenge to teachers who should 
pause for examination into the objectivity of their own 
reactions to students. 


Tunkhannock Students Conduct Forums 


NDER the sponsorship of the Tunkhannock High 
U School National Honor Society the students have been 
conducting student forums during the school day. Topics 
have been selected and student leaders chosen to introduce 
the topics and serve as discussion leaders. A period during 
the day was selected and five discussion groups arranged. 
The following topics were used for the first trial: 

1. Conduct at school dances 

2. Manners in the home and school 

3. The girls’ Athletic program 

4. The boys’ athletic program 

5. Evaluation and appreciation of music. 

These discussions were led by competent students well 
prepared to discuss the topics. They studied and read 
material to be at their best. After an introduction of the 
topic by the leaders the students “opened up” and lively 
discussions followed. Students were allowed to make their 
own selection of discussion groups. 

New leaders conduct the discussions each time, thus more 
students have an opportunity to participate. 

The last topics used were centered around current events: 
Current affairs in Germany 
The defense of the Panama Canal 
The situation between China and Japan 
United States Foreign Policy 
The present situation in France. 


Sn eet hon 


It is the school, as the creative expression of the aim of 
the community, which will some day give a new nucleus to 
the aimless sprawl of our present agglomerations of streets 
and houses, the school in the small town, the university in 
the great one. The university and its associated schools 
should be the loveliest and greatest mass of architecture in 
every great town. The common school should not be thought 
of as merely preparing children for a way of living already 
defined and settled; it should be thought of as giving a 
direction to the whole life of the people.—H. G. Wells. 

*. «4 


Justice is as strictly due between neighbor nations as 
between neighbor citizens. A highwayman is as much a 
robber when he plunders in a gang as when single; and a 
nation that makes an unjust war is only a great gang. 

—Franklin. 
se = 

The library of wisdom is more precious than all riches, 
and nothing that can be wished for is worthy to be com- 
pared with it. Whosoever therefore acknowledges himself 
to be a zealous follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, 
of science, or even of the faith, must of necessity make him- 
self a lover of books.—Richard de Bury in 1344. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





oe 


Cleveland Convention--AASA 


HE 69th annual convention of the American Association 
T of School Administrators will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 25 to March 2, 1939. 

President John A. Sexson is initiating a number of 
unique program features. Daily informal conferences will 
be held in the exhibit hall immediately below the main 
arena of the Cleveland Public Auditorium. This will be 
partitioned into eight conference rooms, each providing seat- 
ing capacity for approximately 50 and including space for 
the display of materials essential to the implementation of 
the school function or subject to be discussed. The con- 
ferences will be held under the leadership of specialists in 
the following fields: guidance and personnel, safety educa- 
tion, vocational education and placement, curriculum prob- 
lems for large cities, curriculum problems in small cities, 
tests and measurements, planning and policy making in 
education, records, superintendents’ reports, and research 
service. The Pittsburgh public schools will arrange the ex- 
hibit and conferences on safety education. 

Another new feature introduced by Dr. Sexson is intended 
to assist in appraising the convention as a whole and in 
adequately reporting convention addresses to boards of 
education, teachers’ meetings, local newspapers, and their 
home community. A summary of each convention program 
will be prepared under the direction of William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Educational Policies Commission, assisted by 
a corps of writers familiar with the convention topic which 
they are to report. This summary will be printed and in 
the hands of the delegates at a general session on Thursday 
afternoon when delegates will join in evaluating the con- 
vention proceedings. 

The Sunday Vesper Service will have as its theme ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Foundations of Our Government.” Theodore Soares, 
professor of religious ethics, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, will deliver the address. 

General sessions and sectional meetings continue through- 
out Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. The convention 
will close on Thursday evening with a nation-wide radio 
audience listening in to a discussion by school executives 
in a special session of the Town Meeting of the Air which 
will be moved from Town Hall, New York City, to the 
Music Hall in Cleveland for this unusual program. This 
tadio broadcast will go on the air at 9:30 o'clock Eastern 
Standard Time. 

The All-Pennsylvania Breakfast will be held at Hotel 
Cleveland on Tuesday morning, February 28, at 7:30 o'clock, 
price $1. All Pennsylvanians are invited to join in this 
breakfast. 

The Housing Bureau, Mark Egan, Chairman, 1604 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, will make hotel reserva- 
tions for those who to date have not made arrangements 
for their stay in Cleveland. 


WHOM DO I CALL EDUCATED? 


Whom, then, do I call educated? First, those who control 
circumstances instead of being mastered by them, those who 
meet all occasions manfully and act in accordance with in- 
telligent thinking, those who are honorable in all dealings, 
who treat good naturedly persons and things that are dis- 
agreeable, and furthermore, those who hold their pleasures 
under control and are not overcome by misfortune, finally 
those who are not spoiled by success.—Isocrates. 


San Francisco Convention--NEA 


URSUANT to action by our delegates to the San Fran- 

cisco convention of the NEA, July 2-6, 1939, taken at 
the luncheon meeting on December 29, 1938, a block of 
rooms has been reserved at the Hotel Californian, northwest 
corner of Taylor and O'Farrell, San Francisco, Calif., as 
follows: 


10 single rooms with bath .......... at $3.50 
10 double-bedded rooms with bath .... at $5.00 
15 twin-bedded rooms with bath ...... at $6.00 


Luncheon will be served for the delegates and their 
friends at twelve o'clock noon, Monday, July 3, at which 
time the business of the Pennsylvania delegation will be 
transacted. The time, place, and price of the luncheon will 
be announced later. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Palace Hotel 
where registration, exhibits, and headquarters of all state 
delegations will be located. Pennsylvania headquarters will 
be Room 3093. 

H. E. Gayman, 
NEA State Director for Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia Teachers Association Dinner 


Po pees T. SHAW, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was the honored guest at the annual 


dinner meeting of the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
Friday, December 9, 1938, at the Robert Morris Hotel. 

The theme of the meeting, under the leadership of 
Milton O. Pearce, president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, was ‘Professional Organizations.” Speakers 
in the order of appearance were: Edward T. Myers, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, Philadelphia Teachers 
Association; Wilhelmine Hummel, Philadelphia; Charles 
H. Boehm, president of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of PSEA, Morrisville; H. E. Gayman, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary and Director of Research, PSEA, Harrisburg; 
J. Frank Faust, President, PSEA, Chambersburg; and 
Theodore S. Rowland, principal of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, who introduced Dr. Shaw. 

Dr. Shaw in an able address told of his work as president 
of the NEA and of the fine receptions that he was receiving 
throughout the country as the national leader of the teach- 
ing profession. He urged unity and solidarity in the edu- 
cational profession and stressed the need for better inter- 
national understanding through the development of the 
WFEA. 


School Employes’ Retirement Board Election 


N Friday, January 6, 1939, the Committee, of which 

Charles S. Davis of Steelton was chairman, counted the 
ballots for the election of the member of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board to fill the vacancy caused by 
the expiration of the term of Marguerite M. Elder on 
January 1, 1939. 

The Committee reported that there was a total of 42,516 
ballots cast, of which Marguerite M. Elder received 25,380 
and Mabel E. Mulock received 16,355; 175 votes were dis- 
tributed among other names and 606 ballots were defective 
and could not be counted. 

Marguerite M. Elder is, therefore, elected to succeed her- 
self as a member of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board for a three-year term beginning January 1, 1939. 
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Executive Council 


T 7:00 a. m. December 28, the Executive Council met 
A in Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, for a 
breakfast conference with a 100% attendance. Walter L. 
Philips, Treasurer, West Chester, participated in the con- 
ference. 

The order of business was as follows: 

1. Received a report from President J. Frank Faust on 
the work and conclusions of the Schools Cost Survey Com- 
mittee 

2. Expressed appreciation of the fair and impartial man- 
ner in which the President had conducted proceedings of the 
Executive Council during the year and the annual meeting 
of the House of Delegates the preceding evening 

3. On recommendation of Treasurer Walter L. Philips, 
transferred to savings accounts the following amounts: 

Gurtent Bund... ..06s0 0% $10,000 
Welfare Fund ..<c 255.08 $10,000 

4, Directed the publication of type cases of indigent 
teachers assisted by the Teacher Welfare Committee 

5. Corrected proof of the official ballot and ordered the 
printing of 700 copies for distribution to delegates in ex- 
change for the coupon attached to credential card 

6. Considered communications 

7. Approved for submission to NEA officers the follow- 
ing proposed amendment to Article 2, Section 3, of the 
NEA By-Laws (Amendment in italics) : 


Affiliated Local Organization 

A local Education Association or Teachers Organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district, may affiliate 
with the National Education Association and shall be 
designated an Affiliated Local Association. Provided 
that within a given jurisdiction, however, the Local 
Education Association maintaining an affiliation with the 
State Education Organization shall have priority in 
affiliating with the National Education Association and 
when such Local Organization so requests, it shall be 
the sole Local National Education Association Affiliate 
within such jurisdiction. Each Affiliated Local Associa- 
tion shall be a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as such shall be 
entitled to representation in the Representative Assembly 
as hereinafter provided. The annual dues of an Affili- 
ated Local Association shall be $5.00, which shall entitle 
said association to receive without application, or other 
conditions, all regular publications of the National 
Education Association, including the volume of PRO- 
CEEDINGS, reports of committees, and all bulletins 
and announcements when issued. 

8. Received from President Faust an expression of his 
appreciation for the many courtesies extended him during 
the year. 

At 8:32, there being no further business to claim con- 
sideration of the 1938 Executive Council, that body ad- 
journed sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary. 


The 1939-40 High School Debate Topic 


HE Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate Co- 

operation of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion has reduced debate topics for the next school year to 
the following: Government Ownership of Railroads; Ex- 
tension of Consumers’ Cooperatives; and Federal Regulation 
of National Advertising. High school principals and debate 
coaches should indicate their preference by communicating 
with C. S. Belfour, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Foren- 
sic League, University of Pittsburgh. 


February, 1939 


The Federal Aid Bill 


fee following report on the Federal Aid Bill is te- 
printed from the January issue of the Journal of the NEA: 
“Plans are under way for the introduction in the coming 
session of Congress of the bill for federal aid to the states 
for the support of public education. Senators Harrison and 
Thomas will again be the sponsors in the Senate. It is 
expected that the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education, Congressman William H. Larrabee, will assume 
responsibility through his Committee for the legislation in 
the House. Assurance has been given that hearings will 
be held before both the House Committee and the Senate 
Committee immediately after the Congress convenes. 

“The new federal aid bill will be based on the Report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education and 
it is practically certain that the bill will be recognized as 
sponsored by the Advisory Committee. 

“The Executive Committee of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, as a result of extensive correspondence with com- 
petent persons interested in the provisions of the bill, and 
conferences with the NEA Executive Committee and repre- 
sentatives of the President’s Advisory Committee, has pro- 
posed certain changes in the bill (S. 419) as it appeared in 
the last Congress. It is proposed that the funds be made 
available to the states upon acceptance by their respective 
legislatures and upon the provision by state law of a plan 
for the expenditure and administration of the funds re- 
ceived. Grants will not be subject to discretionary approval 
of plans by any federal official. It is also proposed that all 
funds expended under the provisions of the bill be ex- 
pended only through public agencies and under public 
control. Expenditures for transportation and textbooks are 
to be treated as all other expenditures, and all provisions 
for scholarships are to be omitted. 

“The bill will call for an initial appropriation of 72 mil- 
lion dollars and will increase in five years to 202 million 
dollars. About 80 per cent of the funds will go to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools including school buildings, 
and the remainder for teacher training, state departments 
of education, adult education, library service for rural in- 
habitants, and educational research.” 

In response to a request from Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary, NEA, the Executive Secretary, PSEA, sent 
the following day letter to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on January 5: 

“The House of Delegates of 631 members, repre- 
senting a membership of approximately 60,000 of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, at its annual 
convention in Harrisburg, December 28, adopted the 
following resolution regarding federal aid for public 
education: 

“The Association supports that principle of Federal 
aid for public education which shall insure the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity throughout each State 
of the Union without Federal control of local ad- 
ministration.’ 

“We hope you will deem it advisable to send a 
special message to Congress urging action which will 
equalize educational opportunity throughout the United 
States.” 


Look to this day, for it is life. In its brief course lie all 
the verities and realities of your existence; the bliss of 
growth, the glory of action, the splendor of beauty. For 
yesterday is but a dream, and tomorrow is only a vision; but 
today, well lived, makes every yesterday a dream of happi- 
ness and every tomorrow a vision of hope. Look well, there- 
fore, to this day, such is the salutation of the dawn. 

—From the “Sanserit.” 
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Why Welfare Contributions? 


HE human side of the work of the Teacher Welfare 

Committee is too little known by those who make 

voluntary contributions of 50 cents annually to the Teacher 
Welfare Fund. 

The report of the Teacher Welfare Committee presented 
to the House of Delegates listed 58 individuals receiving 
assistance from the Welfare Fund. The welfare report sum- 
marizes an entire case as follows: 

Case No. 2—Wilcox, Pa. ........ $30 per month 

The case history reads as follows: 

Born in 1893, Miss Blank began teaching in 1912. She 
taught continuously until 1931. Unfortunately, she did not 
join the State Retirement System. In 1931 illness and two 
operations so impaired her health that any teaching in the 
future seems an improbability. In fact, since 1931 Miss 
Blank has been bedfast. 

No relatives are capable of giving any financial assistance. 
At the time of her illness, she lived with her widowed 
mother, frail and feeble and past 70 years of age. The 
financial resources of the family had become exhausted due 
to a long and lingering illness of the father. In 1934 her 
mother left church on a Sunday morning ill. On her way 
home she called at the doctor’s office. At eight o'clock that 
evening she was found dead in bed. 

An older sister, who had a lucrative position in Erie, re- 
turned home to care for her invalid sister. The invalid 
sister requires constant medical attention and has undergone 
several operations. The older sister attempts to help out 
financially by baking cakes, cookies, etc., and selling them 
in spare moments among the neighbors. 

Without the assistance from the welfare funds of the 
Association this former teacher would indeed face a cheer- 
less and hopeless future. Annually the Association re- 
ceives a letter of appreciation. In 1936 the letter read 
in part as follows: 

“Please accept my heartiest thanks for the checks that I 
received during the past year. It would be impossible for 
me to express my gratitude in words but I know you under- 
stand. Kindly extend my thanks to the Association. 

“T sit in a chair an hour a day when I am able, but the 
last two weeks I have been confined to the bed entirely. 
I thought you would be interested to hear how I am getting 
along.” 

In 1937: 

“Please accept my heartiest thanks for the protection that 
I had the past year through the kindness of the Association. 
I know that you already understand what a comfort it is 
to me and how grateful I feel toward everyone concerned. 
At the present time I am trying to recover from an attack 
that has kept me in bed for three weeks, but during the 
summer I did get on the porch occasionally and enjoyed 
the sunshine and air.” 

In 1938: 

“Please accept my heartiest thanks and appreciation for 
my year’s allowance. I know that it is impossible to under- 
stand the significance of the welfare association except 
through the experience in receiving the checks. So thanks 
again to you and the Association, also the teachers for the 
comfort that I have been permitted to enjoy through your 
kindness.” 

In 1939: 

“Kindly accept my heartiest thanks and appreciation for 
the checks that I’ve received the past year. It surely is a 
comfort that the sum is available and my fullest gratitude 
to the Association cannot be expressed in words. 

“T’m still in bed and 1938 brought much illness requir- 
ing medical attention over extended periods and the en- 
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President, Southeastern Convention District 


At a meeting of the Southeastern 
F2 Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion held December 6 in Mitten 
Hall Auditorium of Temple Uni- 
versity, J. Layton Moore of Ridley 
Park was elected president. Mr. 
Moore is a graduate of Wesley 
Collegiate Institute, Dover, Dela- 
ware, Class of 1919, and of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, Class of 1923. He has 
done graduate work in history and 
education at Columbia University, 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
Temple University. 

Mr. Moore, who has been supervising principal of the 
Ridley Park schools since 1927, began his professional expe- 
rience at the Wesley Collegiate Institute in 1923-24. During 
the years 1924-27 he was principal of the Dover High 
School, Dover, Delaware. Since coming to the State of 
Pennsylvania he has served as Delegate to the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, president of the Delaware 
County Teachers’ Association, and president of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban Supervising Principals’ Association. Mr. 
Moore’s term of office as president of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District will begin April 1, 1939. 

















J. LAYTON Moore 





couragement that comes through the Welfare Association 
cannot be estimated. 

“Thanking you again and best wishes for a Happy New 
Year, I am.” 

It is needless to answer the question “Why welfare con- 
tributions?’ This case can be multiplied many times among 
those receiving assistance from the Welfare Fund of the 
Association, 

A description of another case will appear in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Payson Smith to Receive American Education 
Award for 1939 


N A RECENT bulletin to members, the Associated Ex- 

hibitors of the National Education Association announced 
the selection of Payson Smith as the recipient of the Amer- 
ican Education Award for 1939. The American Education 
award is made annually to an educator who, during his 
lifetime, has contributed conspicuously to the progress of 
education in America. It is the only educational award of 
national significance made in this country. 

Dr. Smith’s name will be added to the bronze plaque 
which hangs in the headquarters of the National Education 
Association in Washington, D. C. It will take its place 
alongside the following list of brilliant educators who have 
received the American Education Award since its inception 
in 1928: 1928, James W. Crabtree; 1929, Susan M. Dorsey; 
1930, Randall J. Condon; 1931, Philander P. Claxton; 
1932, Albert E. Winship; 1933, Amos Alonzo Stagg; 1934, 
Walter J. Damrosch; 1935, Jane Addams; 1936, Lorado 
Taft; 1937, William McAndrew; 1938, Charles Hubbard 
Judd. 

The award to Dr. Smith will be the highlight of a pro- 
gram given by the Associated Exhibitors for the members 
of the American Association of School Administrators at 
their Cleveland meeting February 28. Dr. Smith was State 
Superintendent of Public Schools for the State of Maine and 
Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachusetts. 
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New York To Fill Many Teaching Positions 


EW YORK CITY is planning for examinations to fill 
1,980 vacancies. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent 
of schools, has requested 250 tests for teaching licenses cov- 
ering nearly every important academic and vocational subject. 
Nearly two-score administrative posts are open. Five va- 
cancies exist for assistant superintendents, who receive $10,- 
000 yearly. There are also an examiner at $11,000, an 
assistant director of child guidance at $10,000, a high school 
principal at $10,000, three research directors at $7,500 each, 
and various assistantships at $6,000. 

In the teaching field the most positions are in vocational, 
trade, and industrial subjects. In this category 750 men and 
women will be needed. Although the positions pay $4,500 
yearly, and the recipients enjoy tenure, pension rights, and 
long vacations, the Board of Examiners has found it next 
to impossible to obtain adequate eligible lists. _ 

Commercial subjects are the next ones in which the op- 
portunity is great. Examinations will be held in accounting, 
salesmanship, stenography, typewriting, and similar subjects. 

Many general and academic tests are also on the schedule 
for 1939. Teachers will be needed in chemistry, history, 
mathematics, physics, economics, English, general science, 
and some foreign languages. Lowest on the scale is the de- 
mand in the elementary division, where the only available 
jobs are in several special subjects. 

Examinations for various licenses will start early in the 


spring. 


Banking Information 
HE education committee of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association offers for use in the schools as supplementary 
text material a series of “talks” in handy booklet form. In 
appearance the booklets are similar to those offered in pre- 
vious years, but the material, to a certain extent, has been 
revised. The current issues are: 
The Grammar School Booklet: 
1. Banks—What Do They Do? 
2. Using the Bank 
3. Savings at Work 
4. What Good Character Means at the Bank 
The High School Booklet: 
. The Story of Money and Credit 
. Our Banks and What They Mean 
. A Bank’s Contribution to Business 
. The Federal Reserve System 
. Investing Money 
. Our Banks—Commercial and Savings 

Three major rules govern distribution on a gratis basis: 

1. The High School booklet may be distributed in suffi- 
cient quantities to place one in the hands of each teacher 
and each scholar in senior commercial classes. 

2. The Grammar School booklet is vot distributed for use 
by scholars; it is only to be placed in the hands of teachers 
and the teachers must be those handling eighth and ninth 
grades. 

3. Booklets are to be the property of the schools and are 
intended to be used from year to year or until revised or 
new issues are available. 

Officers or teachers interested in availing themselves of 
the Committee’s offer to be of service may communicate with 
the Chairman, who will be glad to discuss their needs and 
fill requisitions within the restrictions hereinbefore set forth, 
in the order of receipt and to the limit of the available 


supply. 


NAO Bw db = 


—P. B. DETWILER, Chairman 
Committee on Public Education, 
Pa. Bankers Assn. 
c/o The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia 


February, 1939 


Requirements for Administrative and 
Supervisory Certificates 


be recent inquiry as to the advisability of and the need 
for the extension of the present educational requirements 
for administrative and supervisory certificates resulted in 
nearly unanimous agreement among superintendents, admin- 
istrative officers, deans of graduate schools of education, and 
others interested in the development of the public schools, 
The recommendation was to the effect that the present re- 
quirement of twelve semester hours of graduate work in 
administration and supervision should be progressively in- 
creased. At the meeting of the State Council of Education, 
October 3, 1938, the following change in the certification 
regulations governing the graduate requirement was adopted: 
Resolved: The term, “a graduate course in educa- 
tion,” is defined by the State Council of Education as 
consisting of twelve semester hours of graduate courses 
in the field of administration and supervision: “For the 
year beginning April 1, 1939, eighteen semester hours 
of graduate courses: for the year beginning April 1, 
1940, twenty-four semester hours of graduate courses: 
for the year beginning April 1, 1941, thirty semester 
hours of graduate courses or a master’s degree.” 

This increase in the educational requirements for the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory certificates is not retroactive. 
The regulation applies solely to new entrants and is included 
in the certification regulations in the hope that it will make 
available to prospective administrative and supervisory offi- 
cials a richer background of the problems involved in cur- 
riculum construction, fiscal affairs, school plant, teacher per- 
sonnel, social problems, public relationships, supervision, 
consolidation, school law, and research, all of which now 
make demands on the administrative and supervisory officer. 


—Henry Klonower, Director, Teacher Education and 
Certification, 


Certification Regulations : 


Ee certification regulations provide for the extension of 
a teacher’s certificate where an applicant has completed 
as few as 18 semester hours selected from an approved 
curriculum in any one of the special fields such as art, 
music, health, business education, industrial arts, and library 
science. 

With the availability of many teachers who have com- 
pleted four years of education specifically in these fields, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that the requirements for the 
extension of certificates to cover these fields be advanced 
progressively until each group will have had equivalent edu- 
cation in the subject to be taught and supervised. This will 
not only bring to the classroom better qualified teachers in 
the specific field, but it will also seem entirely fair to the 
teachers who have spent effort, time, and money to com- 
plete a four-year college curriculum. 

At the meeting of the State Council of Education, De- 
cember 2; 1938, the following change in the certification 
regulations, progressively effective September 1, 1939 and 
September 1, 1940 was adopted: 

Resolved, That after September 1, 1939, the extension 
of a valid teacher’s certificate to include the field of art, 
or music, or health, or business education, or industrial 
arts, or library science, will require the satisfactory com- 
pletion of not fewer than 24 semester hours of approved 
courses in the field; after September 1, 1940, 30 semester 
hours of approved courses in the field will be required. 
—Henry Klonower, Director, Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagination as society is 
wholesome for the character—James Russell Lowell. 
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MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT BAND 
The Midwestern District All-High Schoo] Symphonic Band provided the music for the convention district meeting held 


in the Scottish-Rite Cathedral, New Castle, on October 21. 


The band program was organized under the direction of C. Lloyd Deffenbaugh, director of music education in the Midland 
public schools, who performed the duties of music chairman in the district. 


National Association of Deans of Women 


HE National Association of Deans of Women will hold 
their twenty-third annual convention February 21-25 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. The program includes 
subjects of general interest and also special topics for deans 
in high schools, universities, teachers colleges, graduate 
schools, colleges, professional and technical schools, junior 
colleges, and private schools for girls. 
" Joint sessions will be held with other members of the 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of The Temple, Cleveland, will 
speak at the joint banquet with the National Association of 
Principals of Schools for Girls. Other general sessions will 
feature a symposium on The Place of Physical Education in 
Social and Academic Adjustment, and addresses by Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on Playing by Ear in the Field of Pupil Personnel, 
and by Dean Thyrsa W. Amos of the University of Pitts- 
burgh on Materialism and Idealism.—Marguerite Kebr, 
STC, Bloomsburg. 


Association for Childhood Education 
Atlanta, April 10-14 
URING the week following Easter, April 10-14, 1939, 
teachers, parents, administrators, and others interested 
in the education of young children will gather in Atlanta, 
Georgia, for the 46th annual convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education. Convention Headquarters will be 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

“Living and Learning in School and Community” is the 
theme around which is being built a program that will meet 
a wide range of special interests. Leaders in early childhood 
education and related fields will guide the work and en- 
courage discussion in study classes. Teachers will become 
pupils and, under expert guidance, will manipulate old and 
new materials and equipment, thus gaining a new insight 
into the problems and difficulties that children meet. Jean 
Betzner, Teachers College, Columbia University, will direct 
this part of the program. 

At the general and business sessions delegates will hear 
speakers on vital topics and reports of the progress of the 
Association for Childhood Education (International) 
throughout the year. 


Organization of Pennsylvania Branch 
Association for Childhood Education 


N December 29, 1938, there was held at Harrisburg 

a luncheon group of people interested in organizing 
a Pennsylvania State Branch of the Association of Childhood 
Education. Fourteen people, representing State and City 
departments of education, early childhood education in two 
universities, kindergarten supervisors, and teachers, thor- 
oughly discussed the advisability of such an organization. 
All felt that there was much work to be done by an organized 
group and that greater appreciation of the needs of young 
children could be brought to the attention of State and local 
authorities by that means. The State Department of Public 
Instruction would like to have help in solving some of its 
important problems in regard to early childhood education. 

After much discussion as to ways and means, it was de- 
cided to go on record at that time as the Pennsylvania State 
Branch of the Association for Childhood Education and to 
hold the next meeting in Philadelphia during Schoolmen’s 
Week, at the University of Pennsylvaina, which will be 
March 22-25, 1939. At that time, a formal organization 
will take place. 

Anyone interested in receiving more information in regard 
to this new group may do so by communicating with Florence 
E. Thorp, Executive Chairman, Pennsylvania State Branch 
Association for Childhood Education, 4000 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenville Revives ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
as Public Relations Project 


N KEEPING with the recent trend to bring the school 

into closer cooperation with the community, Greenville 
High School has just completed a unique program. The 
show, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was produced under the com- 
bined direction of Mrs. Nora Lynch Kearns, director of 
dramatics, and Carroll D. Kearns, director of music, in the 
Greenville High School. 

The cast was made up from members of the teaching staff, 
the student body, and the townspeople. Among the towns- 
people in the cast was a member of the Board of Education, 
a prominent attorney, the manager of a chemical manufac- 
turing company, a dentist, and several prominent business 
men, as well as a number of socially prominent club women 
iii the community, including representatives from the 
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READING 
REPORT BOOK 


by*Rowena K. Keyes, Principal, Girls’ High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRICE $.25 








This handy notebook, bound in sturdy 


bristol covers, provides an outline focus- | 


ing the pupil’s attention on the essentials 
in the books recommended for home 
reading. The pupil fills out the blanks in 





the workbook which then serves as a per- 
manent record for ready reference and 
review. A valuable, all-around aid in 
student training, it is also a definite time- 
saver for the pupil and teacher. 


Sample copy sent to any Superin- 
tendent or Principal upon request. 
Write to Department Number 18. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Theatre Guild and the St. Michael’s Players. The high 
school mixed chorus of sixty-seven voices sang negro spir- 
ituals between scenes as a background for dramatic effect. 

Special curtains and costumes were prepared by girls in 
the home economics classes with assistance from women in 
the community who were interested in this phase of the 
production. 

The Penn Hi Points, which is the school paper published 
through the joint responsibility of the English and commer- 
cial departments, got out a special “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
edition of 5,000 copies which were distributed to students in 
all the high schools of Mercer County. 

Lighting effects were under the supervision of Robert A. 
Knight, superintendent of electric sales of the Pennsylvania 
Power Company. Mr. Knight not only gave unstintingly of 
his own time, but also secured the cooperation of many of 
his fellow employees who represented every type of tech- 
nical experts on wiring and lighting. 

The student body and patrons of the community gave 
their hearty support to the project by buying tickets, so that 
the program was not only successful as a good-will produc- 
tion, but was also successful as a financial production. A 
total of 2,854 persons paid to see the performance during 
the four-night run. The proceeds were used to pay partially 
for new uniforms for a sixty-five piece band. 


Three ideas stand out above all others in the influence 
they have exerted and are destined to exert upon the devel- 
opment of the human race: The idea of the Golden Rule; 
the idea of natural law; the idea of agelong growth or 
evolution.—Robert A. Millikan. 


February, 1939 


High School Students Vote on War, Peace 


M ORE than eighty-five per cent of American high schoo] 
students expect another World War in their lifetime, 
want America to stay out of any future war, and approve 
the President’s proposal for substantial increase of the navy, 
army, and air force, according to the results of a poll of its 
readers announced in the January 7 issue of Scholastic, the 
American High School Weekly. Five thousand students in 
all parts of the United States and in Hawaii responded to 
these and other questions asked by the magazine in the first 
of a projected series of polls of student opinion in America. 

Seventy per cent of high school students believe that 
Britain and France did not take the best course in accepting 
Hitler’s demands on Czechoslovakia, and 78.8 per cent feel 
that the settlement of Munich will make a future war more 
likely. They are strongly sympathetic to China, but about 
fifty per cent are neutral in the Spanish conflict, and 74.8 
per cent of students favor a referendum, such as the Ludlow 
Resolution calls for, before Congress can declare war. 

An interesting conclusion to be drawn from the poll is 
that American high school students have opinions of their 
own on questions of public interest, and that a good cross- 
section of them took the time to think out their opinions, 
write them on the blank printed in Scholastic Magazine, and 
mail them in to the editors. It is also interesting that those 
opinions coincide generally with those of grown people and 
with the opinions of the more liberal American columnists, 
commentators, and writers of articles of opinion. 


A Five-Year Experiment 
(From page 208) 


Leisure time, poorly used, may be a national liability, pro- 
ductive of restlessness, crime, and lowered morale. But if 
well-employed, it may contribute to the enjoyment of life 
for the individual and to the enrichment of national culture. 
These needs for adult education, brought forcefully to 
our attention during the past five years, are permanent needs. 
They will not pass away as we leave the depression behind 
us. They have always been with us, but they have too 
easily escaped our notice. The WPA Education Program 
has made a beginning of meeting these needs. Over one 
million men and women have been taught to read and write. 
Pioneering work has been done in civic education, especially 
with workers. Services of education in homemaking, in 
health, in child care and family life have been extended to 
more than 200,000 mothers annually, mothers who are 
usually beyond the reach of other agencies of education. 
Over 200,000 small children, from low-income families, 
have been given a chance for health, nutrition, and a fair 
start in life through nearly 2,000 WPA nursery schools. At 
least 250,000 people a year, mostly unemployed, have en- 
rolled in classes for training in occupational skills, and for 
many of these, this training has meant the return to, em- 
ployment and security. Men and women by the hundreds 
of thousands, even by the millions, have had the door of 
educational opportunity opened again to them long after 
their “school” years were over, and have discovered that an 
important part of life can begin at forty, fifty, or sixty. 
But these accomplishments, impressive as they are, are 
only a beginning in comparison with the needs revealed. 
Now that the needs have been clearly recognized, we educa- 
tors dare not be satisfied until we have made adequate and 
permanent provision to meet them. This is more than an 
emergency job. We shall continue to do all that we caa 
through our work relief program, but the task of providing 
adequate educational services for our adult population must 
be assumed by the permanent agencies of public education. 
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GREYHOUND ECONOMY 


HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 


BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


New and colorful horizons now can be more than 


day-dreams to you... whether your dream-trip includes 
flaming mountains in Arizona, the fantastic towers of 


Manhattan or a sleepy beach beside the Gulf. Grey- 
hound has brought the joy of scenic, educational travel 


... the stimulating excitement of new places and 





people . . . within the reach of every income. Two can 
travel by Super-Coach as cheaply as one by private car 
...0f one can go twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s 
many optional routes, following famous highways, 
best reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 


“real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 





GREYHOUN 


FF’ To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in America, just fill out and 
mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish special 
information about Greyhound routes and rates to any particular spot, jot down place you wish to visit on 
the margin below. 


Name 





THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 





Address 





the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SCHOOLROOM Sloycy! 


DAY more than ever before, authorities are 

emphasizing the importance of good posture as 

an aid to good health. They are agreed that School- 

room Slouch must be eliminated. Thus, interest is 

growing in the whole subject of school seating. For 

correct school seating plays an important role in 
the correct development of a child’s posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
were designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child’s needs so that there is no 
cause for Schoolroom Slouch. 
You should know more 
about these desks and 
seats. Your inquiry will 
bring detailed information. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 
School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating. 


Branch Offices.and Distributors in Principal Cities 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts. 


918 Fulton Buildi 
Philadelphia >i "i “ 


Pittsburgh 






AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
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| 
| Color in the Schoolroom 
| C. L. McMILLEN, Superintendent, Etna Public Schools, Etna 


| be spring plans were made to clean and refinish all the 


rooms in the Etna schools and to clean, repair, and re- 

| finish the pupils’ desks. The desks for the upper grades 
| and high school were resurfaced, filled, and finished with 
natural varnish with the metal parts in black and green. 


In grades one, two, and three teachers were requested to 


| give their selections of colors for schoolroom furniture, 


Misses Lytle, Schor, and Wise in the first grade, Misses 
Harrison, Florence Irvine, and Yahres in the second grade, 
and Misses Lulu Irvine, Kane, and Schwartz in the third 
grade. The colors chosen were largely bright red (vermil- 
ion), light green, blue, and orange for the wooden parts of 


| the furniture and green and black for the metal parts. Two 


coats of bakelite reinforced paint were applied and one 
coat of bakelite reinforced varnish. 
In the first grade Miss Lytle has red desks with the metal 


| in black, the work table and small chairs in natural oak, and 


the chairs fitted with blue cloth covers for the backs. Miss 
Schor chose red desks and red for the work table, the chairs 
in natural oak, blue for the book cabinet, and red for the 
teacher’s chair with the desk in natural oak. Miss Wise 
selected green for the pupils’ desks with the metal in black, 
the work table and teacher’s chair in orange, book cabinet 
in green, and the small pupils’ chairs in natural oak. 

In the second grade Miss Harrison has blue for the desks 


| and the book cabinet with the metal parts of the desks in 


black. Florence Irvine chose blue desks trimmed in black 
with a green work table and the small chairs in oak. Miss 
Yahres prefers the pupils’ desks and the teacher’s chair in 
green with the metal in black, the work table in orange, the 
book cabinet in green, and the small chairs and the teacher's 
desk in oak. 

For the third grade Lulu Irvine has green for the desks 
with black for the metal. Miss Kane likes the red for the 
desks trimmed in black. The teacher’s desk is in natural oak 
with the book cabinet and teacher's chair in red. Miss 
Schwartz has her desks and the book cabinet in blue with 
the metal black and the teacher’s chair in red. 

The walls of all the rooms were cleaned and finished in 
a peach color with the ceilings and border in ivory. 

The rooms with the array of colors as given have been in 
use for two months and the reactions might be of interest. 
One teacher says, “The children certainly like their colored 
desks. There never has been as much interest shown in room 
conditions as is shown this year. The children are constantly 
watching; they are wanting their desk tops cleaned even 


| before dirt appears. The colors are enjoyed by the teachers 
_ as well as by the pupils. The room is so much brighter and 


prettier which makes the task of keeping an attractive room 
a pleasure.” Another, “I think our brightly colored desks 
are a real improvement. It is accepted that the lives of our 
children are drab and colorless enough and that any touch 
of beauty we can bring to them is doubly worth the effort. 
I feel that our rooms, with their gay colors, do add that 
touch of beauty. It seems to me that these gay, cheery sut- 
roundings at school are to our children the same sort of tonic 
as a brightly-colored dress is to us on a dreary day.”” Another 
says, ‘I thought at first that I wouldn’t like the color in my 
room but I have changed my mind. This does something 
to the children on which I cannot lay my finger. Perhaps it 
is the bright, colorful, and cheerful atmosphere which has 
an influence upon them. At any rate, teaching is far mote 
pleasant.” 

Say the children, “Gee, what pretty desks. We've got to 
| keep ‘em nice.” ‘We didn’t think school could be s0 
| pretty.” 
| The principals of the buildings, Miss French and Miss 
| Coulter, feel that these colors in the rooms are a definite 
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improvement. Miss Gardner, the art 
supervisor, says, “The idea of departing 
from the customary school-brown school 
desks for little children seems to me 
to be in keeping with present trends. 
The modern tendency is to use color 
and more color; and who loves it more 
than children?” 

To date, no color scheme has been 
considered above the third grade but 
much interest has been shown in the 
higher grades, even in high school. If 
any schools have tried any colors in 
higher grades, the experiment would be 
of interest. 


Culture via Foreign 
Languages 


Mrs. TREAN B. Matz, Teacher of 
French, Ambler High School 


In the November issue of PSJ a list 
of vocational possibilities for students 
of French offered practical suggestions 
to those teachers who must meet the 
petulant demands of young Americans 
who can measure a subject’s value only 
by the money it will earn. Yet we, as 
teachers, cannot conscientiously teach a 
foreign language without justifying its 
cultural values which are, after all, of 
primary importance. 

Just as learning to read in one’s own 
language is a key to the realm of litera- 
ture, so is the knowledge of a foreign 
language a key to new and exciting 
worlds. In the first years of study there 
is an inescapable contrast between the 
mother tongue and the new language 
to be acquired. Thus forced to view his 
own language objectively and to an- 
alyze its structure, the student will in 
every case learn more than in the pre- 
vious years of imitative speech. He will 
probably thank his lucky star that he 
could learn this surprisingly difficult 
English the easiest way! Not only will 
the other languages help him with his 
study of English grammar, but they will 
increase his vocabulary through the 
study of word derivations. He will 
realize with a start that all other lan- 
guages were not derived from English, 
but that his mother tongue owes much 
to them! His attention will also be 
drawn to the ever-increasing number of 
foreign phrases which have crept into 
many of our modern English books. 

With his development in foreign 
languages, his ability to read them in- 
telligently will open his mind and heart 
to an understanding for people of other 
nations. He will realize that they act 
differently because they think dif- 
ferently; that their thoughts and actions 
are the outgrowth of their peculiar 
heritage. Thus the student will have a 
much keener appreciation of foreign 
literature, if he can read without the 
dulling medium of translation. 
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This reading, then, must soon create 
an interest and a curiosity which will 
one day lead to travel. There is no 
question that the traveler who wants to 
absorb whole-heartedly all the beauty of 
a country about which he has read, 
must be able to speak the language of 
the people who have created it. For 
this reason the student will not be able 
to appreciate fully the culture of a for- 
¢ign country until he has acquired the 
ability to talk intelligently with its 
people. It is logical to conclude that 
this exchange of ideas will lead to a 
fairer acceptance of the nation as a 
whole as well as its relationship to 
other nations. The problem of interna- 
tional understanding cannot be over- 
stressed in this chaotic period of our 
nation-conscious world. 


American Legion Oratorical 
Contests 


Announcements of its 1939 national 
high school oratorical contests have 
been broadcast to every Post of The 
American Legion in pamphlets distrib- 
uted from national headquarters, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. The contest, con- 
ducted as a part of the youth activities 
program of the Americanism Commis- 
sion of The American Legion, is to 
close April 14 next at Springfield, 
Illinois, when four regional finalists 
will meet to determine who is to be the 
winner of the coveted award in this 
second annual holding of the contest. 

Major award of the 1939 contests is 
to be that provided by Eddie Cantor, 
noted star of the stage, screen, and 
radio, who has provided a $4.000 trust 
fund which will be used to defray the 
cost of a four-year scholarship at some 
American college or university. 


State Contests 

As announced for 1939 state depart- 
ments of The American Legion will 
hold contests to name state champions 
as arranged within the different states. 
States winners must, however, be cer- 
tified to the national organization of 
The American Legion by April 1. State 
winners will meet in four regional con- 
tests to determine the four finalists who 
will go to Springfield to compete for 
the highest national award. Runners-up 
in the finals of the contest will be 
awarded engraved wrist watches. For 
rules and regulations go to your local 
American Legion post. 


Nonsupport 
ANY a truant moppet is haled 
into court for failing to go to 
school. Last week the town of Wo- 
burn, Mass. (pop. 20,000) was haled 
into court for failing to provide for 
schooling its moppets. 
Massachusetts, birthplace of public 
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education in the U. S. has an old 
school law with teeth in it. Any 
Massachusetts town that fails properly 
to support its public schools may be 
fined an amount twice its biggest annual 
school expenditure. Recently Woburn’s 
Mayor William E. Kane cut the schools’ 
allowance, Woburn’s teachers went un- 
paid. Thereupon they complained to 
the State Attorney General. Fortnight 
ago a Middlesex County grand jury 
solemnly indicted the City of Woburn, 
Inc., for school nonsupport. This week 
the town goes on trial. If it is con- 


victed Woburn taxpayers may be fined 
$700,000.—Time. 


(7HEN sickness, accident or quarantine con- 
fines you to hospital or home—then misfor- 
tune’s worst “‘bogey man’’, WORRY, disturbs 
your peace of mind. Unless, of course, you 
apply TPU’s cure—then WORRY doesn’t have a 
chance. 

Best TPU “worry cure’’—the Peerless Certifi- 
cate—pays liberal benefits when your regular 
income stops. Cost is only a few cents a day for 
this “‘year ’round”’ protection. Or perhaps 
some other TPU Certificate (costing from $6 to 
$30) may fit your needs and income better. 


@ Over 27,000 wise teachers secure perma- 
nent peace of mind with TPU. We'll tell 
you why—mail coupon. 


$PU 
Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 


Lancaster, Pa. 











NEW BOOKS 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable 


attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 


they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


CONFLICTING THEORIES OF EDUCATION. I. L. 
Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 177 pp. Macmillan. $1.50 

A critical interpretation of education in 
the present social and political setting. In- 
spired by the realization of the important 
part that education must play today in safe- 
guarding democratic institutions and ideals. 

The latest addition to Dr. Bagley’s ‘Modern 

Teaching Series.” 

More SILVER PENNIES. Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, Benjamin Franklin H. S., 
Rochester, N. Y. Illus. by Pelagie 
Doane. 155 pp. Macmillan. $1 

Some time ago the author gave us her 
first silver pennies. In this edition she in- 
ciudes some of the old with the new friends. 

The poems in Part One are for younger 

readers; those in Part Two, she says, are for 

you who are older. She hopes they may 
grow with us, and that the poems we 
cherish in youth may be our friends in old 
age, our silver pennies in Fairyland. Fol- 

lowing the title, the author expresses a 

thought or two about the poet, his subject, 

or both. The sketches add a finishing touch 
to this dreamland of ours. 

PERSONAL AND BUSINESS RECORD-KEEPING. 
Fayette H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, 
and Harry I. Good. 394 pp. Ginn. 
$1.36 

This advanced course treats many of the 
more advanced subjects of bookkeeping and 
accounting. Throughout all discussions and 
explanations emphasis is placed upon the 
teaching of the fundamental bookkeeping 
principles, the interpretation of results, and 
the development of a better appreciation of 
the business relationships involved. The 
seme chapter organization is followed as in 
the first book by the same authors: a chap- 
ter preview, a discussion, explanation and 

Ulustration of the subject of the chapter, a 

chapter summary, exercises permitting the 

student to apply the principles learned, and 
questions and topics to be used as the basis 
for class discussion and recitation. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLEMENT for “Effective 
Citizenship” by Darling and Greenberg. 
Compiled by William Muthard, Coates- 
ville High School. 38 pp.  Prentice- 
Hall 

A supplement which will help the young 

citizen prepare himself for effective citizen- 
ship in his own community and state. It 
discusses briefly the State Constitution, its 
relation to the United States Constitution. 
Then it takes up in detail the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of Penn- 
sylvania government. Local government, 
voting and election districts, and financing 
of local and state governments complete the 
discussion. 

Your Community. Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. 
Joanna C. Colcord. 249 pp. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. $0.85 

A volume for social workers and non- 
professional or pre-professional students of 
social conditions, such as lay study groups, 
classes in civics in high schools and col- 
leges, and students at schools of social 
works. It contains information for the guid- 
ance of those who wish to gather facts about 
their communities as a basis for efforts to 
improve local living conditions. 


A SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
1939 Revision. Compiled and Edited 
by Paul A. Devine, Managing Director, 
Publication and Child Labor Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 309 pp. $1.50, paper 
bound; $2, cloth 


This book contains information concern- 


ing 350 occupations and tells just where and 
how training may be obtained for each of 
them. It gives a complete, concise account 
of each of 900 institutions that train for 
trades, occupations, or professions including 
location, courses, admission requirements, 
terms, hours of sessions, tuition fee, time 
required, living costs. The book is com- 
pletely indexed by subjects and by institu- 
tions. 

BUILDING AMERICA. A photographic maga- 
zine of modern problems, published by 
E. M. Hale & Co., for the Society for 
Curriculum Study, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Crime,” the latest issue in the Building 

America study units for the junior and 
senior high schools, is the first thorough- 
going treatment of the subject prepared for 
the schools. It is already receiving en- 
thusiastic approval from teachers, admini- 
strators, sociologists, and criminologists, all 
over the country. Illustrated with 80 pic- 
tures, charts, and graphs, “Crime” treats the 
problems of delinquency, punishment, prison 
reform, parole, the various agencies working 
toward crime prevention. 

PETER AND NANCY IN Mexico, Central 
America, and Canada. Mildred H: 
Comfort. 317 pp. Illus.  Beckley- 
Cardy. $0.90 

A picture of our neighbors to the north 

and to the south for grades five and six. 
The trip taken by the MacLaren party af- 
ferds an unusual opportunity for comparison 
and contrast in various parts of the North 
American continent. Quaint and colorful 
market places in the drowsy Mexican towns 
and in the old French quarters in Canada; 
desert lands, jungles, and snowswept plains; 
acres of beans, and field after field of waving 
wheat; gaily colored pottery, and precious 
furs. The all-important influence of environ- 
ment on the lives of the people is clearly 
shown. 

EXPERIENCE UNITs IN BroLocy. J. Frank 
Faust, Principal, High School, and 
George R. Biecher, Head Teacher of 
Biology, Chambersburg, Pa. 404 pp. 
Stackpole Sons. $1.20 

A study guide, or manual, of seven ex- 

perience units which direct pupils into ex- 
periences that are dynamic, definite, interest- 
ing, and useful. Typical units are ‘The 
Distribution of Life on the Earth’ based 
upon an imaginary trip around the world, 
and “Building a Museum,” which perhaps 
overstresses technical terms. Each unit 
ends with a comprehensive list of reading 
references including standard texts, maga- 
zines, other periodicals, and bulletins. 


Broadcasting 
New York 


Crisis. 176 pp. Columbia 
System, 485 Madison Ave., 
City 

The story of the momentous events of 

September, 1938, in the European crisis as 
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unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


told by the news coverage of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s 115 stations. The 
complete story of the coverage could not be 
told in this book but the most important 
broadcasts are here verbatim. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 

Chicago, Ill.: 

DESERT LIFE PICTURE POSTERS. 
L. Hetherington. $0.50 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY GAMES. CITIZEN- 
SHIP GAME. Goopd HEALTH GAME. 
SAFETY First GAME. Arthur E. Gus. 
tafson 

HEALTH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. E. B. 
Johnson, Clarence M. Lindsay, Virginia 
R. Grundy and others 

My SAFETY Book. Fannie L. Michaels. 
$0.20 


Indiana Ave. 


Mildred 


UNITED STATES PosTER Maps. F. Ray- 
mond Elms. $0.60 
Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 110 Mount 


Boston, Mass.: 
Bessie Owen. $1 


Vernon St., 
THE CARROT CLUB. 


Ginn & Co., 
Mass.: 
SEVENTY YEARS OF TEXTBOOK PUBLISH- 
ING. Thomas B. Lawler. $3 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 


Ave: ON: YE;: 
Livinc SPEECH. Gladys L. Borchers. 
$1.32 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


SEVEN STEPS TOWARD CHRISTIAN MATUR- 
Iry. The new State Bible Study Course 
for High School Boys and Girls. 
Charles E. Ford. 32 pp. State Y.M.C.A., 
407 Calder Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

This is the text for the Annual 1939 State 

High School Bible Study Contest for Penn- 

sylvania High Schools. The course is built 

around principals’ problems with lessons on 

Study Habits, Protection of Property, Right 

Use of Time, Cheating, Appreciation of 

Teachers and Friends, Pride in Workman- 

ship, and Self-Discipline. Special editions 

have been printed for New Hampshire, 

Georgia, Virginia, and West Virginia, as 

well as for Pennsylvania. Four hundred and 

twenty high schools in Pennsylvania used a 

similar course in 1938. 

ATLANTIC PLAN BooK 1939. Eastern Manu- 
facturing Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. $0.10 


AupiTorY AIDS IN THE CLAss Room. John 
V. L. Hogan and R. M. Wilmotte. 
Committee on oe gg Aids to Learn- 
ing, 41 E, 42d St., N:. ¥.. €. 


Birp Lore. A bi-monthly magazine devoted 
to the Study and Protection of Birds 
and Mammals. National Association of 
Audubon Societies, Crescent and Mul- 
berry Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. $0.30 


How Goop Are Our CoLieGes? Public 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 26. Public Af- 
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fairs Committee, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 


N. Y. C. $0.10 


LEISURE READING. A list for grades 7, 
8, 9. Stella S. Center and Max J. 
Herzberg. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago, Ill. $0.20 each. In quantities 
$0.15 each. 


THE New Day FOR THE INDIANS. A sur- 
vey of the working of the Indian Re- 
organization Act of 1934. W. Carson 
Ryan, Editorial Committee, The New 
Day for the Indians, 310 W. 90th St., 
N. Y. C. $0.10 


The following may be secured from the 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS IN HIGH- 
SCHOOL SuBJECTS, Carl A. Jessen and 
Lester B. Herlihy 

ScHooL USE OF VisuAL Alps, Cline M. 
Koon. Department of the Interior 

STATISTICS OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND 
CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Bulletin 1937, No. 2. Emery M. Foster 
and Elsie H. Martens. $0.20. Super- 
intendent of Documents 

STUDENT LOAN FuNDs. Walter J. Green- 
leaf, Department of the Interior 


Lansdowne High Loses 
Dean of Girls 
ELEN BRICKELL, who has been 
dean of girls in Lansdowne High 
School for the past eight years, resigned 
her position on January 2. 

During the time that she has been in 
Lansdowne, Miss Brickell has been ex- 
tremely active in the guidance program 
inaugurated by Superintendent S. N. 
Ewan, Jr., in 1931, and has been an 
important factor in giving Lansdowne 
its national reputation for child guid- 
ance. Her activities have included su- 
pervision of the Student Council, Na- 
tional Honor Society, arrangements for 
the Washington Trip, supervision of the 
entire social program, sponsor of 
the school store, and adviser to girls. 
Her loss will be keenly felt by students 
and faculty. 

Miss Brickell assumed her new 
duties as dean of girls at the Great 
Neck, New York, High School on 
January 2. 


International Friendship 


League 
HE International Friendship League 
has been organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting better understanding 
among the youth of the world through 
personal correspondence. It is non- 
political and non-sectarian. 

The League is officially recognizd as 
the headquarters for international 
student correspondence and is endorsed 
by the Ministries of Education in 86 
countries and territories and the De- 
partments of Education in each of the 
48 states. 

Because our present age, more than 
any other in the world’s history, is 


intensely concerned with the problem 
of international relations, parents and 


teachers recommend this system of cre- | 


ating world-mindedness. In addition to 
learning first-hand information from all 
corners of the earth, 
renewed interest in the civic life of 
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students take a | 


their own country in an effort to describe | 


it in an interesting manner to their | 


new friends. 

There is a small charge for a list 
of foreign names and addresses and 
those sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the League headquarters, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 
will receive complete information. 


Article Writing Simplified 
C. R. VAN Nice, Managing Editor of 
School Activities, Topeka, Kans. 
EGIN by writing across the top of 
B a sheet of paper in as few words 
as possible the purpose of the proposed 
article. Examine this statement of pur- 
pose to be sure that it is such as you 
may reasonably hope to achieve in an 
article of the length intended. Next 


make a list of short statements that will | 


give rise in a general way to thoughts 
that are in keeping with your purpose. 
Now transfer the statements each to 


a new sheet of paper and discard the | 


original sheet. Under each statement 
write whatever specific thoughts and 
illustrations seem advisable for its ex- 
planation and support. 

If in the light of further considera- 
tion an original statement seems to be 
covered by others, it may be dropped. 
Similarly, if a statement seems to call 
for more lengthy discussion than the 
rest, it should be considered carefully 
as a possible basis for more than one 
general statement. 


Each page of this article has now be- | 


come a paragraph. These paragraphs 
need only to be arranged in best order, 
and the article has been completed. 


Pittsburgh Graphic Arts 
Guild Organized 
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FREE 


for Your Class 


THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 
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‘> 
MEDICAL FACTS TO HELP you ¥- 


FIGHT COUGHS AND cOLos ry 





CONTAINS: 1. Teacher’s Manual on 
Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 

Send today for this helpful material con- 


sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 


| medical facts about colds and coughs 


The Pittsburgh Guild of the Na- 


tional Graphic Arts Education Guild 
held a meeting at Washington Voca- 
tional High School, Pittsburgh, January 
21, as guests of the Pittsburgh Club of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. 


Officers 

President, C. W. Hagan, Gladstone 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Swain, Washington 
Sec.-Treas., G. R. Deuel, Herron Hill 


Committee Chairmen: Program, Rex 
L. Hammerly, Connelley Vocational; 
Relations Council, Dean W. Conner, 
Connelley Voc.; Membership, Charles 
E. Virden, Connelley Voc.; Aims and 
Purposes, George R. Deuel, Herron 
Hill; Constitution and By-Laws, E. W. 
Reiter, Arsenal Junior High School. 


| 





(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 
Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 


| to write a composition about colds and 


their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach........ pupils, P-8 


Name 
Address 
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RALPH L. Watts, dean of the school 
of agriculture and director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station since 1912 
at Pennsylvania State College, retired 
January 1. 

PRESIDENT RALPH D. HETZEL of 
Pennsylvania State College has an- 
nounced that the board of trustees of 
the college has appointed Frederic T. 
Mavis professor and head of the de- 
partment of civil engineering effective 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 
Doctor Mavis is now professor of hy- 
draulic engineering and head of the 
department of mechanics and hydraulics 
at the State University of Iowa. He 
will fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
tirement of ELTON D. WALKER, pres- 
ent head of the department, on June 30. 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, instructor in 
history in the Coraopolis High School 
and coach of teams which won the 
state debating championships on two 
occasions, was elected a member of the 
United States Congress from the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

D. RAYMOND SOLLENBERGER of 
Williamsburg, and formerly the debate 
coach of teams in forensic contests, was 
reelected a member of the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania. 

Two PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATORS are 
contributors to the January, 1939, 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. CLEAVES M. REECE, train- 
ing teacher in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana, is the author of a two- 
page, illustrated article entitled ‘‘Cur- 
riculum Construction by a Committee 
of One.” The other Pennsylvania edu- 
cator is JULIA M. GOODMAN, teacher of 
English in the Germantown Senior 
High School of Philadelphia. In her 
article on “The Importance of Perfect 
Performance,” Mrs. Goodman discusses 
the false standard of promotion as com- 
pared to that of mastery. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER of Kappa 
Delta Pi will be held in the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, 
February 28, 6:30 p. m. Edward Lee 
Thorndike will speak on the subject, 
“Education as Cause and as Symptom.” 
Because of the significance of this ad- 
dress, the society is opening this meet- 
ing to non-members of Kappa Delta Pi 
as well as members, and a general in- 
vitation is extended to any who attend 
the sessions of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and its 
various sections or the allied meetings. 
Tickets for the dinner are now on sale 
at $1.75 each. Reservations should be 
made as soon as possible. Remittance 
should be sent to Professor E. I. F. 
Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cheyney, 
the Richard Humphreys Foundation of 
Philadelphia, the Cheyney college fac- 


ulty and staff, and the Cheyney alumni 
joined on December 17 in giving an 
anniversary program in Pennsylvania 
Hall marking the completion of the 
25th year of the service of LESLIE 


PINCKNEY HILt as head of Cheyney, | 


1913-38. 


Life, the pictorial newsmagazine, de- | 


votes a section of its December 12 issue 
to the “great classical musical renais- 
sance’’ which is sweeping the United 
States. The story reports that “‘10,- 
000,000 people, most of them school 
children, are studying music in America 
today, cites the existence of 200 local 
symphony orchestras, 156,000 school 
bands and orchestras, and a rising sale 
in band instruments nationally.” Of 
especial interest to Pennsylvanians are 
the photographs of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. The article 
states that “through education, America 
is at last satisfying its urge for music.” 

TEACHERS are requested to mention 
their position every time they write to 
textbook publishers for keys, manuals, 
and sample copies. 

THE SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION has announced the fol- 
lowing programs for its meeting in 
Cleveland, February 25 and 26; Febru- 
ary 25, 2:00 p. m., Parlor C. Hollenden 
Hotel, H. M. Buckley, assistant super- 
intendent, Cleveland public schools, 
presiding; February 26, 10:30 a. m., 
Cypress Room, Hollenden Hotel, Gor- 
don Humbert, director of ‘Ohio 
Schools of the Air,” presiding; Febru- 
ary 26, 1:00 p. m., Parlor B, Hollenden 
Hotel, Luncheon, Bernice Dainard 
Gestie, managing editor, Minnesota 
Journal of Education, presiding. 

SHARON Hitt HIGH ScHoo. dedi- 
cated its new gymnasium-auditorium on 
January 3. The first portion of the 
project, which was sponsored by the 
PWA and started in December, 1937, 
was a classroom unit finished for the 
opening of school in September. 

STUDENTS of Shenandoah voted to 
select the day lily as the community 
flower for Shenandoah. 

A Girt to Dickinson College pro- 
vided for in the will of Lemuel T. Ap- 


pold, a banker in Baltimore, has been | 


set aside by the college trustees to en- 
dow the office of the president of the 
college. Upon the recommendation of 
President Fred P. Corson, the trustees 
earmarked $100,000 of Mr. Appold’s 
bequest to endow the presidency. 





EUROPE IN 1939! 
16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA—THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to September 16. Rates from $352 


all expenses TOURIST Class; or $298 using Third | 


on Steamers. Send for booklet M-18, ‘‘Europe 
a Reality’’. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont Street 
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NSTON_ = 
FLASHES 





YOUR STRAW HAT is not 
crushed by the 400 pounds of air that is 
continually pressing down on it. Why? 
See page 163 of “Understanding Our 
Environment,”’ the Seventh Grade book 
in our new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES, written by Franklin B. Carroll. 
~~ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON was 
born on February 11 in the days of the 
Julian calendar. His birthday was pub- 
licly celebrated on that day until 1790. 


Ct atl 


} 

| TSCHAIKOWSKY’S Nutcracker 

| Suite is one of the most popular of all 

| phonograph record albums. Your boys 

| and girls will enjoy reading NUTCRACKER 
oF NUREMBERG, a beautifully illustrated 
book that furnishes a story background 
for this favorite music. Have you seen 

| the new 32-page ‘“‘Graded Library List of 

| Winston Juveniles” that describes this 

| and many other new titles? A copy will 

| be sent on request. 

| ~__ 

| TALKING at an ordinary rate on 
the telephone, a person averages better 
than 175 words per minute. 





| “__ 

| VOCABULARY of the Chinese 
| coolie is limited to three or four hundred 
| words, and those deal chiefly with wages 
and food. Your pupils live in a vastly 
richer world—a world where vocabulary 
building is a primary function of all 
education. Thousands of boys and 
girls are getting off to a good start with 
| the help of THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
| DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, the only dic- 
| tionary made especially for children. 


| a al 
ELEMENTARY school enrollment 
|in the United States is 22,000,000—a 
| figure that exceeds the total population of 
any other country in the Americas, 
except Brazil. 
tt at all 
| CLEVELAND bound? Ever hear 
| why Moses Cleaveland named Chagrin 
| Falls? When attending the A. A. of 
| S. A. Convention stop in at the WINSTON 
| booths (G-53 and G-55) and we’ll tell 
| you the story. 


The JOHN C. WI AWA COMPANY_ 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 













Boston, Massachuse tt® 
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PUPPET THEATER, FRENCH CLUB, 


These puppets were made by the stu- 
dents of French classes of Downingtown 
High School at an approximate cost of 
10c each and they compare favorably with 
the expensive, imported puppets. The 
students also made the theater, a portable 
one which folds into a small space. Ten 
dollars were expended for theater, lighting, 
curtain, and scenery. 

The French classes have found the Guig- 
nol theater invaluable for practise in con- 
versation and dramatizations, The plays 
are written as well as performed by the 


DOWNINGTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 


have given was one for the French Meth- 
ods Department of Temple University, 

When a play goes visiting, the theater 
is folded up and in five minutes, Voila! 
Allons! 

Margaret Whitecar is the teacher. Miss 
Whitecar completed a six-weeks course at 
the Sorbonne, University of Paris, Paris, 
France, during the past summer. She has 
studied four summers in France and has 
her M. A. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Charles E. Chaffee is super- 


February, 1939 


Necrology 

KERMIT J. W. BLANK, a teacher of 
science in the Raub Junior High School, 
Allentown, died November 24, 1938. 

M. REBECCA ALBRIGHT, teacher of 
Wyomissing, died October 19, 1938. 

Roy M. RAFFENSPERGER, for many 
years a member of the board of educa- 
tion of Butler Township and Arendts- 
ville Vocational School, Adams County, 
died on December 14, 1938, following 
a major operation. 

STELLA M. GRIMM, a teacher in the 
Melrose Building, Harrisburg, for 38 
years, died January 4 at the age of 66. 

Ho.uiis E. DANN, former head of 
the music departments of Cornell and 
New York Universities, and one-time 
Pennsylvania State director of music, 
died January 3 at his home in Long 
Island, N. Y., after a year’s illness. 

LoTTA SHREMP of Miami, Fla., one 
of the beneficiaries of the PSEA Wel- 
fare Fund, died in December, 1938. 

Mrs. ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, wife 
of former president of the State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, also de- 
ceased, died January 12. 

GEORGE W. ConrRo, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Sulzberger Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, died November 
10, 1938. 

ANDREW B. MAScoLo of the faculty 
of the Bartlett Junior High School, 





students. Among various programs they vising principal. 


Philadelphia, died November 3, 1938. 





May Pupils be Punished Corporally? 


HERE is an old adage which runs “spare the rod and 

spoil the child.” Many parents today believe that 
proper deportment—good manners—must be maintained. 
They will be obeyed. Obedience is a fundamental law. 
Without it we can do little to educate children. 

We need obedience in the schoolroom just as we do in 
the home. As principal I am insistent upon obedience and 
respectful conduct. Where this is lacking it is occasionally 
necessary to resort to force—physical or corporal punish- 
ment. Where this “‘last resort’’ is used sometimes parents 
protest that school authorities have no right to punish 
children. To clarify any misconceptions along these lines 
I again quote from the School Law (Section 1410) which 
reads: 

“Every teacher in the public schools in this Common- 
wealth shall have the right to exercise the same authority 
as to conduct and behavior over the pupils attending his 
school, during the time they are in attendance, including 
the time required in going to and from their homes, as the 
parents, guardians, or persons in parental relation to such 
pupils may exercise over them.”—R. B. Taylor, Principal, 
Rittenhouse Jr. H. S., Norristown, in Réttz Chatz, a pub- 
lication sent to parents. 

Without free speech no search for truth is possible; with- 
out free speech no discovery of truth is useful; without free 
speech progress is checked and the nations no longer march 
forward toward the nobler life which the future holds for 
man. Better a thousand-fold abuse of free speech than 
denial of free speech. The abuse dies in a day, but the 
denial slays the life of the people, and entombs the hope of 
the race.—Bradlau gh. 


Historians Offer to Cooperate with PSEA 


T THE last annual meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association held at Williamsport, a resolution 
was adopted in which the association offered full cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania State Education Association in 
encouraging a wider use of state and local history in the 
social studies program of the public schools. The Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association placed itself on record as 
being ready and eager to provide competent speakers in 
the field of State history for the Social Studies Round Table 
meetings of the PSEA. This service was offered not only 
for the annual State convention of the Association, but 
for the eight convention district programs of the PSEA as 
well. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
a strong advocate of the use of local and state historical 
materials in the social studies program, expressed gratifica- 
tion at this action of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God to man; 
When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ‘I can.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * * 


True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
—From “Nobility” by Alice Cary. 
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1939 
Calendar 
February 2—State School Board Secre- B RYA N T ' E AC H E R S B U R E A U 
of of taries’ Association Harrisburg | MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
hool, , ; 4 711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Phil d | hy Walnut and Juniper Streets 
138. February 3-4—State School Directors lageipnia 
rc of Association, Harrisburg Reliable, Selec tive Service for School Officials and Teachers 
3 Feb 5-12--N Histo Week Pennypacker 1223 Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M. A. Bryant, Pres. 
8. ebruary 5-12—Negro History - | 
nany Assn. for Study of Negro Life and | 
Juca- History, 1538-9th St., Washington, | 
sien | CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
| 
eS February 23-25—Pa. School Music ‘‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
8 Assn. All-State Orchestra Festi- | | ¢. 4. GORDINIER, ManaceR 202 WALNUTSTREET HARRISBURG,PA. — BELL PHONE 2-256 
1 the val, Johnstown, Cyrus D. Thomp- Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
- 38 son, President, Hollidaysburg No charge to school officials. 
56. February 25-March 2—American Asso- 
1 of ciation of School Administrators, 
and Cleveland, Ohio at — rm 
time March 17-18—15th Annual Jr. High THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
USIC, School Conference, New York 633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
-ong University, New York City Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
3S. IC Service free to Schools—Economical for Teachers 
one nee gy Rage en Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal, discriminating service E. F. Maloney, Mer. i 
Wel. erence, -, Millersville, Ray- | a2 ieee . 
g mond S. Hovis, Rural Supervisor | 
wife March 22-25—Schoolmen’s Week and | 
ach- Southeastern Convention District, | You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
Philadelphia professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
de- J ; guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 
April 7-8—Pa. Senior and Pa. Junior GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Eng- Academies of Science, Pennsyl- me po to THE ange erin rec aia 
; $2 Established 1 59th Year o even ree entown. Penna. 
Tigh — State College, Karl F. OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
nber Oerlein, STC, California ‘*Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies”’ 
April 10-14—Spring Conference, Asso- 
culty ciation for Childhood Education, = 
ool, Atlanta, Ga. Pa. Representative, Q¢tober 19-20-—-Northwestern Conven- | cnn 
38. Florence E. Thorp, University of tine Distvict: fide 
Pennsylvania ; October 20—Bucknell Conference on The 1938 
April 14—Pan American Day Education, Bucknell University, | | ' : 
a: April 21-22—Northeastern Convention Lewisburg _ | il Bucknell University 
aw District, Scranton October 20—Midwestern Convention | 
tion April 22—Western Pa. Industrial Arts District, New Castle oe Summer School 
in Conference, STC, California — Reg eg Convention " ; ne | 
e April 29-30—Pennsylvania Forensic istrict, Pottsville a) ee eee See ee | 
- . and Music aaa 12th Annual October —Southern Convention Dis- | || per cent larger than the pre- | 
| as State Contest, Norristown es a et vious session. | 
; in May 5-6—Pennsylvania Home Eco- : ‘ae, iP oh nal “WEA — 
able nomic Assn., Harrisburg. Head- Pessisrncig sei ii a The 1900'Pineen 
i . a . . j 
re! f = ire Hotel November 30-December 1—National at 
May 11-13—Pa. School Music Assn. Council of Teachers of English, ’ ’ 
Be All-State Band Festival, Lancaster. New York City, Eleanor Boykin, | | Lewisburg and Wilkes-Barre 
seal sb 4 Thompson, President, Secretary, 246 Waverly Place, N. June 26 to August 4 
idaysburg eS a . 
~ July 2-G6—National Education Associa- a Pa | is being broadened and en- 
—_ tion, San Francisco, Calif. Willard see riched to meet more com- 
E. Givens, Secretary, 1201  Six- MY CREED pletely the needs of teachers, | 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. I would be true, | school administrators, and col- 
August 6-11—World Federation of For there are those who trust me; | lege students. 
Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, ! pie be te a Write for information to 
South America, Uel W. Lamkin, _ - a are those who care; | FRANK G. DAVIS, Director 
g Secretary-General, 1201-16th St., I would be strong, | Lewisburg, Pa. 
Washington. D. C. For there is much to suffer; ‘ 
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October 4-5—Education Congress, De- would be brave, 


; ; For there is th to dare; 
partment of Public Instruction, oe estos _ | rs a ee ae 


Harrisburg oe aay the friendless ; : oie ? 
October 5-6—Central Convention Dis- | would be pcre wiles, | Seeking a Position: 
trict, Lock Haven And forget the oift: | 3 We oiiee a trustworthy service to euccesofal 
October 6-7—Pennsylvania Conference | would be humble. sjaniig teachabe olen ten suchiaa asianibe, 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- For I know my weakness; cur 100 pedlaiaen, Weribn. lag ee ceed 
dren, Harrisburg . I would look up— | $ 7° THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
October 12-14—Western Convention And laugh and love and lift. “ane p Loar wl Diag ll nea. 


District, Pittsburgh —Howard Arnold Walter. | green oan 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 


All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............Francis B. Haas 
California ............ Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
ee ee Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
eee CE. ie ma K Ek RPS Kone Tha wR Ce Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ........ Cg reer errr Terre T. T. Allen 
0 eer EE Pee ar ee eye ere eT Carmon Ross 
AHA 6 ee ee Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... Samuel Fausold 
eee Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
eee Migwen .........; IN ein cw nen v bene sken en oo vem John G. Flowers 
ee Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... : Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ IR 6 5 Are cece ese R4 150 CRRER Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


“ COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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